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majority of them may be, and are, regarded as worthy 
servants of the people without whom the moral welfare 
of the community would be speedily imperilled to a 
greater extent than it now is. 
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THE multiplication of telephones in rural districts is 
a valuable addition to the resources of lonely people 
in isolated farmhouses. A good deal of nonsense has 
been printed about the gossip over the telephone, but 
to many a lonely woman or to people in trouble a little 
gossip with a distant neighbor is a most welcome relief 
and blessing. The insanity of farmers’ wives in the old 
frontier States was in many cases caused by loneliness and 
by the fears that sprang out of the darkness when sick- 
ness came or accidents occurred, when needful help could 
not be summoned. Everything that tends to make the 
countryside a sociable place improves the quality of its 
inhabitants and keeps off the stealthy process of degen- 
eration which goes on everywhere when individuals and 
families are shut off from free interchange of thought with 
their fellow-men. 
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THAT some men should advocate marriage on trial 
and various other devices to evade the moral law and 
the customs of society from one point of view is not 
strange, because in such matters the man takes com- 
paratively little risk. That any woman should be the 
victim of such doctrines is strange beyond comprehension; 
for, excepting in that outer world which is unlike heaven 
because in it men and women are given in marriage very 
frequently, there is no place in society for female candi- 
dates for marriage who have lost the freshness of their 
youth in such misguided experiences. And yet there are 
women who talk with increasing freedom about their 
right to be free from the customary obligations of mar- 
riage and the burdens of the family. If Bernard Shaw’s 
and H. G. Wells’s suggestions should be accepted and 
acted upon, we should soon have a class of forlorn, 
abandoned, and hopeless women who had been wives, 
but_are not widows. 

ee 


It is useless, it seems to us, to ask whether the former 
days were better or worse than these or to search for the 
causes of the fall of ancient kingdoms and empires with 
the hope of making a correct diagnosis of social life in 
our own time. The question for each one of us is, 
What is my immediate duty, and what can I do to make 
this world a safer place to dwell in and its inhabitants 
wiser and happier? Every one stands at the centre of a 
circle of limited interests over which he has influence. 
Within this circle, wide or narrow according to his 
ability and fidelity, each one can contribute something 
genuine and valuable for the welfare of the world. All 
effort beyond this is, for the most part, interesting and 
valuable as an exercise of the intellect and a gratification 
of curiosity. 

a 

We have a word to say about the ministers’ wife. 
There are many ministers’ wives who are devoted to 
the work that their husbands are doing, and who, with 
noble self-sacrifice, serve the parish and the community 
in which they live. They sometimes leave a record of 
well-dojng which is remembered for generations. Never- 
theless, we say for the benefit of young ministers’ wives 
and the parishes who call their husbands that no parish 
has a right to demand of the minister’s wife any service 
beyond that which any woman in the parish may prop- 
erly be called upon to render as a social-and religious 
duty. Moreover, much of the work undertaken by 
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young ministers’ wives is not only superfluous, but a 
direct hindrance to the usefulness of their husbands. 
In every well-organized parish there are women who are 
capable of presiding over all the charitable and other 
societies, who know how to work, who are glad to work, 
but who modestly step aside in order that the minister’s 
wife may be appointed to office. The minister’s wife 
is under no more obligation to call upon the ladies of 
the parish than they are to call upon her; and commonly 
her presence with her husband, when families are in dis- 
tress, is a distinct hindrance to his usefulness and often 
a cause of irritation on the part of those who would com- 
fide to one person, who has a right to know the facts, 
things that would not be spoken to two. 


st 


Now and then some event of a scandalous and even 
criminal character may, in some college or school, in 
some society or fraternity, give the paragraph-makers a 
welcome item for publication. When such things hap- 
pen, the original notice is often followed by what is called 
an ‘‘investigation,’’ and-a string of stories is published 
showing that similar things are happening all the time. 
We have always found among these stories some of the 
most ancient reminiscences of older graduates worked 
over and used as if they were new material. 


At Chicago. 


The twenty-third session of the National Conference 
was a success beyond the hope and expectation of the 
best friends of the Conference. There were lacking, of 
necessity, some of the elements which have made the 
Conference so successful in the past. Instead of having 
in attendance a large majority of our ministers there was 
a minority; instead of the large numbers of men and 
women who formerly accompanied the accredited dele- 
gates from the various Eastern churches, there were few 
besides those who were appointed; and instead of much 
attention from the press of the city, there were but 
scanty notices. 

The Conference, however, was truly national, or, as we 
begin to call it, American in the attendance of delegates. 
They came from places scattered along the highways of 
travel from San Francisco to Boston, and from Montreal 
to South Carolina. In the election of officers this wide 
representation was shown. ‘The president lives in San 
Francisco, the secretary in Milwaukee, and the treasurer 
in Boston. The Women’s Alliance was represented, 
among others, by six vice-presidents from East, West, 
North, and South. 

A curious instance may be cited to show what is called 
“news.’’ In a morning paper which did not contain a 
line about the Unitarian meetings in Chicago, there were 
columns about a Methodist conference in Rockford, III. 
Looking to see what momentous things were laid before 
the public, we discovered that the inspiring news was 
that two Methodist ministers were on trial for immo- 
rality and the bishop and the conference were accused 
of whitewashing them. To show the feeling that was 
seeking expression, a member of the conference suggested 
the passage of a resolution to this effect, ‘‘Resolved that 
the ministers of the Methodist Church play the devil—and 
then be whitewashed at conference time.”’ Happily we 
had no such choice bits of scandal to command the atten- 
tion of the great city dailies. 

There were, as always, divers gifts and diversities of 
Opinion among the members of our conference. There 
were soine sharp antagonisms in phrases and forms of 
expression, but the underlying unity was apparent to 
everybody who had a memory long enough to include 
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the records of some stirring episodes of the past when it 
became apparent that contending parties were only look- 
ing at the opposite sides of the same shield. The remark 
made more than once was to the effect that the most 
extreme socialists ‘did not make good’’ because they 
were only saying what the ‘‘old fogies’’ had been saying 
and doing for the last forty years. Good men often 
differ less than they think they do, because their plans 
are different. This was often apparent to any one who 
could look on both sides and look beyond any specific 
plans to the essential purposes and hopes of which 
specific plans are only the tools and instruments. The 
ideals of the Conference were high and were set forth 
with a remarkable well-sustained evenness of expression, 
with only here and there a false note, a misplaced empha- 
sis, Or an overstrained semblance of emotion not sug- 
gested by the thought of the speaker. Of the auto- 
intoxication of eloquence there were but few exhibitions. 

Some important changes in the name and declarations 
of the Conference were suggested. First among them was 
a proposal to make the Conference more inclusive by 
adopting a title which would not in form exclude our 
Canadian brethren as our word ‘‘National’’ seems to do, 
although they are magnanimous enough to overlook a 
slight which was not intended. Another change sug- 
gested was to make it a conference of Unitarians and 
“kindred churches.’’ An argument for the change was 
that our present title excludes, for instance, such Jews 
as Rabbi Hirsch, who spoke at the Conference, while its 
invitation to “other Christian churches’’ had stood in 
our title for forty-four years without bringing us an 
ally. While thisis true, it is not the whole truth. The 
other Christian churches of the land have always pulled 
in the latch-string at our approach while we have always 
kept it out. Some day the world will sit up and take 
notice of that fact. 

With the willingness to admit the Jew we are in hearty 
sympathy. If Rabbi Hirsch and his synagogue should 
ask for membership in our Conference we can only say, 
speaking for one, that the rule which with deliberate 
intent should shut them out would find us on the outside 
also. 

No such thing, however, is likely to happen. Rabbi 
Hirsch in his eloquent speech of welcome made this plain. 
While he repeated his oft-quoted play upon words and 
avowed himself ‘‘a Jewnitarian,’’ marching side by side 
with his Unitarian brethren, he showed with convincing 
arguments that he could do his work best by standing 
within the old lines. ‘‘My people,”’ he said, ‘‘will listen 
to me. They would not listen to you.” Our great 
need is not to make definite statements: statements that 
are too definite often return to plague us. The main 
thing is to show what manner of spirit is seeking expres- 
sion without laying too much stress upon particular 
forms of words. Wordscan mean so many things that, 
like Humpty Dumpty “behind the looking-glass,”’ for us 
the question is ‘“‘Who’s master?” 

No great things were planned, partly because the 
moving of the Conference west of the Ohio River was an 
experiment. To demonstrate the possibility of doing 
this was in itself an achievement of no small value. 
The attitude of the Conference was that of forelooking 
and expectancy. Thought, feeling, and purpose were 
qttickened and sent men and women to their homes pre- 
pared to expect new and better things to be planned by 
our leaders and executive servants with an impulse to 
co-operation in all our churches which will make such 
planning effective. Because Unitarians are taught to 
think freely, to stand for whatever is right although they 
stand alone, to act independently and take upon them- 
selves the responsibility and the consequences, they 
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make much of the rights and duties of the individual; 
but, when the call to duty is loud and clear, they have 
shown in many a critical epoch that they can stand 
together and work for the common welfare, or, if need be, 
stand together against the world. 


Organism and Conduct. 


There are many people who dislike the word “‘evolu- 
tion,” but who recognize and rejoice in the great truth 
for which the word stands, the law of progress that per- 
vades all things. Using the word as designating this 
great truth, there are many lessons for personal living 
that can be drawn from evolution. 

In the development of the personal life, evolution has 
proceeded by means of gains that can be classified as 
three,—the gain of higher mental life, the gain of new 
modes of conduct expressing the new ideas, the gain of 
modified bodily structure with adaptation to the new 
modes of conduct. ‘The new mental life becomes typical, 
the new modes of conduct deepen into habits, and the 
new bodily structure becomes hereditary. Thus human 
beings make progress, gaining in mental life, in conduct, 
in organism that has aptitudes for the new life. 

In the fascinating story of evolution there are creat- 
ures that show curious attempts at reversion to earlier 
ways of living, ways that their ancestors abandoned 
innumerable centuries ago. The sea was the great 
cradle of all life on the planet. There it grew in variety 
and strength through ages of progress. The venture- 
some spirit that impelled life sent it into the widely 
varied conditions that are found in the sea. But the 
greatest of all ventures was when some forms of life 
emerged from the sea upon the land, learning to live in 
brighter light, to breathe this upper atmosphere, to use 
the conditions of immense variety that are found upon 
the surface of the land. But there are, among the ex- 
amples of reversion, creatures which have turned back 
to life in the sea. ‘Their ancestors made the great vent- 
ure into the sunlit atmosphere above the ocean’s depths. 
That ancestral life, through many generations, became 
adapted in mental activity, in modes of conduct, in bod- 
ily structure to life upon the land. ‘Then through some 
unaccountable reassertion of forgotten habits, or some 
great fear, or an accident of circumstances, that species 
abandoned the higher life of the land and sought again 
the life of the sea. 

Then were encountered interesting difficulties. It is, 
indeed, encouraging to us to contemplate the truth that 
great difficulties would be encountered by creatures that 
made such an attempt at reversion. Though life in the 
sea was chosen and was persisted in, these creatures were, 
and are, unable to get away from the necessity of breath- 
ing our atmosphere. Fishes breathe oxygen, but. there 
is a small amount of oxygen dissolved in all bodies of 
water. And fishes have structures that enable them to 
get enough oxygen from this meagre source. But these 
creatures that have turned back to life in the sea have 
lungs like ours, and they must have our atmosphere to 
breathe or they will perish. 

Briefly, their situation is that they have developed 
a bodily structure that was the outcome of land life; 
and that structure stands as a barrier between them and 
the lower life to which they seek to revert. ‘This illus- 
trates a truth that is of vital importance: a life that has 
reached a point in upward progress develops mental 
activity, modes of conduct, and bodily structure which 
are insurmountable barriers to the abandoning of that 
higher life. It becomes impossible wholly to go back to 
lower life. Life is always open at the top. There is 
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always the possibility of moving upward. And the 
backward path becomes impossible to travel. It is one 
of the great beauties of evolution that it keeps behind 
all creatures a force impelling them forward, and it quietly 
closes the avenues of retreat from the higher life. 

This is true of human life. Every gain that human 
life makes proceeds by means of new mental life, new 
modes of conduct, and modified bodily structure that 
adapts us to the higher life. And the path up which we 
have come is closed for all time. Whatever there is 
of decadence is not, and cannot be, a restoration of just 
the old life, a reoccupancy of the abandoned position. 
Retracing backward the steps of evolution is not only 
a way that to the transgressor is hard, it is impossible. 

There was a time, if we trace our ancestral life back 
far enough, when there was no religion in the world. 
That was before the ancestors of our race had a capacity 
for religion; but in the course of time religion came 
into life. It touched all human life. It characterized 
men’s thoughts, it modified their conduct, it transformed 
their inmost structure. No man anywhere can be found 
who is-devoid of it. And right here comes the applica- 
tion of this great and beautiful truth that we have been 
considering: it is absolutely impossible for men to turn 
back to utterly irreligious living. 

There are men who deliberately attempt to eradicate 
religion from their lives. They attempt to live a life 
devoid of it. But, like the creatures that have turned 
back to life in the sea and have to breathe our atmosphere, 
they have to come up occasionally to the conditions of 
the higher life, they must breathe the atmosphere of 
religion, they inevitably live at times by religious prin- 
ciples and act from religious motives. The habits of 
thought, the modes of conduct, the ways of the human 
spirit, saturated by the religion of ages, stand as an 
insuperable obstacle to the attempt at reversion to ir- 
religious life. Life has progressed by the forces that are 
constructive. New thinking, new living, new organism, 
have characterized each upward step. The forward path 
is always open, the backward path is forever closed. 


Current Topics, 


THE agitation for the upbuilding of the American 
merchant marine by the establishment of a system of 
federal subsidies gained impetus at the end of last week 
when the President of the United States, in a public 
address at Seattle, pronounced himself unqualifiedly in 
favor of the legislation sought by the advocates of the 
proposed method of solving an important national prob- 
lem. ‘‘It behooves us Americans,’’ said the President, ‘‘to 
take steps to repair a condition that exists in reference to 
our merchant marine that is humiliating to our national 
pride.’’ In referring to the probable cost of the rehabili- 
tation of the flag upon the seas of the world, Mr. Taft 
said: ‘‘We earn a profit on our foreign mails of from 
$6,000,000 to $8,000,000 a year. The appropriation of 
that amount would be quite sufficient to put on a satis- 
factory basis two or three Oriental lines and several 
lines from the East to South America.’’ Mr. Taft an- 
nounced his purpose to urge upon the next Congress the 
passage of a ship subsidy measure. 


rd 


TuHaT the cause of the conservation of the country’s 
natural resources will not be allowed to languish for lack 
of energy to keep the agitation alive was indicated 
plainly by Mr. Pinchot, the Chief of the Forestry Ser- 
vice, on October 1. In an interview given out at Wash- 
ington on that date the forester repeated the warning 
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of peril to the water power of the arid regions from the 
absorptive activities of a combination of capital, which 
he recently charged to the connivance of the Secretary 
of the Interior, Mr. Ballinger. Mr. Pinchot, who had 
just returned from a comprehensive tour of the West, 
affirmed his unchanged conviction that the country must 
bestir itself for the preservation of its rights not only in 
water power, but also in mineral deposits and forest 
growths, before it is too late. The forester’s pronounced 
attitude was of especial interest in view of the recent 
decision by the President that Mr. Ballinger, whose con- 
duct Mr. Pinchot had previously assailed, was in no degree 
deficient in loyalty to the policy of conservation. 
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Ir is becoming increasingly apparent that the State 
Department is observing, with interest amounting to 
apprehension, the activities of Japanese diplomacy, modi- 
fied by force, in Southern Manchuria, with special refer- 
ence to the policy of the Open Door. Although it would 
be premature to say that a protest.against the aggressive 
proceedings of the Japanese government is in contempla- 
tion at Washington, it appears to be a fact that the latest 
transaction between Japan and China—the Antung- 
Mukden Treaty—is regarded by the administration as 
a menace to the principle of equal opportunity to all 
nations in the trade of the Far East. It remains to be 
seen whether the situation is regarded as sufficiently 
grave to warrant an American protest which would cast 
doubts upon the good faith of Japan. It is asserted by 
some observers of events that even such an extreme 
measure is not unlikely. 
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THE diplomatic world, with an apparent obtuseness 
which may be only assumed, has moved with exceeding 
slowness in the Manchurian problem. The provisions of 
the treaty which was forced upon China by a display of 
Japanese battalions on the Korean border, practically 
places the Japanese in complete possession of the rail- 
ways and mineral and mercantile resources in the terri- 
tory crossed by the disputed railway “‘between Antung 
and Mukden.’’ In addition, China was coerced into 
yielding to Japan the right to introduce a fresh force of 
5,000 troops and an unlimited number of police into the 
territory covered by the line which the Japanese are 
now reconstructing, despite the futile protests from 
Pekin, on plans which will alienate it from the Chinese 
system of railways and make it structurally a part of 
the Japanese network. Inasmuch as there are already 
10,000 Japanese troops along the line of the South 
Manchurian Railway, this new accession of strength is 
significant. 

wt 


THe Chino-Japanese controversy, grave as it is in itself, 
is complicated by the attitude of Russia in Northern 
Manchuria. There are unmistakable evidences of the 
existence of a secret Russo-Japanese agreement for a 
division of spoils in the territory which was in dispute 
on many a battlefield. Thus, when the Russian admin- 
istration at Harbin recently intimidated China into recog- 
nizing the municipal and political functions of the Russian 
railway authorities, Tokio promptly acquiesced in the 
arrangement, doubtless in consideration of similar advan- 
tages to be accorded to Japan elsewhere. 
became ineffective because it aroused the opposition of 
other powers, including Germany, Great Britain, and 
probably the United States. And yet the Russian ag- 
gressions at Harbin were far less comprehensive than 
those which Japan has just committed in South Man- 
churia, while the chancelleries of the West looked on 
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without a murmur of dissent. 
assuming form, however. 


The protests are now 


al 


SomE inkling of the uncertainties of the political situ- 
ation in Spain was conveyed on October 1 by the fact 
that while Madrid was rejoicing over the official announce- 
ment that the Riffian war had been practically termi- 
nated by the Spanish victories about Mount Guruga, a 
Spanish force was ambushed by the enemy, who inflicted 
heavy losses. This intelligence, to which the govern- 
ment gave only partial ptblicity, was followéd almost 
immediately by the news that the ministry had decided 
to send 15,000 fresh troops to the Riffian coast, and 
that a part of the reinforcements were already on their 
way to the seat of war. At the beginning of the week 
the Spanish people were agitated by the prospect of a 
considerable extension of the scope of the hostilities by 
a holy war, which is believed to have the sanction of 
the sultan, Mulai Hafid. The enemy’s numbers were 
being swelled by accessions from the interior. In the 
mean while the outcome of the latest driving expedition 
by Gen. Marina, the Spanish Generalissimo, was un- 
certain. 
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A RENEWAL of the conflict between Church and State 
in France is foreshadowed by the recent issuance of a 
pastoral letter by the French Episcopate, which amounts 
to an ultimatum against the public school system of the 
republic. In the letter, which is astonishingly aggressive 
in language, French Catholics are informed that secular 
education as now imparted in France is repugnant to 
the Church, destructive of morals, and incompatible with 

~the decencies of life. The congregations are warned, 
accordingly, that the sacraments will be withheld from 
parents who permit their children: to attend the inter- 
dicted schools. A feature of the criticism of the secular 
schools is the violent denunciation of the principle of 
co-education. ‘‘The mixing of the two sexes,’’ declares 
the Episcopate, \‘is contrary to morality and unworthy 
of a civilized people.’’ ‘The latest decree of the hierarchy, 
at a time when the controversy had been relegated to 
comparative obscurity, is regarded with consternation by 
some of the moderate clericals. 


Brevities. 


‘The President of the United States is wearing his heart 
upon his sleeve for daws to pick at. 


Those who frequent the courts suspect that a lawyer 
has a weak case when he begins to abuse his opponents, 


Two men may profess to have the same principles, 
and yet be at the antipodes from each other, so far as 
conduct is concerned. 


We hope it is true that it is in President Taft’s mind to 
reduce the army by ten per cent., and that it is not his 
intention to increase the navy. 


The ancient story of the man whose head was taken 
off so deftly that he did not know it until he sneezed 
applies to the case of many a belated theologian to-day. 


Among the presents recently given in England to 
departing ministers were. a walking stick, a travelling 
bag, a Bible, and a watch. Were they suggestive hints? 


The American people dearly love a fight. It will be 
a great disappointment if they are obliged to postpone 
the decision of the Cook-Peary dispute until all the doc- 
uments are in. 
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E. H. Harriman was the legitimate successor of Jay 
Gould, skilful in the handling of financial forces, un- 
scrupulous in competition, and finally the victim of his 
own activities. 


Most of the pleasure of living comes from the ties of 
friendship which bind us to one another, but some of 
the most unhappy people are those who make overmuch 
of the good opinion of their fellows. 


Bronson Alcott and others of ante-bellum days re- 
fused to eat or wear anything that was the product of 
slave labor. Shall we treat cocoa and chocolate from 
Portuguese colonies in the same way? 


The Congregationalist prints an address on the Bible, 
delivered by Dr. C. W. Eliot before the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Harvard University, to show 
that he is not a man without religious sensibilities. 


Fifteen hundred tickets for a baseball game in Chicago 
were offered to the National Conference. It was said 
that this was the same compliment that was offered 
President Taft. How many seats was he expected to 
occupy? 


The subsidies which we should approve to give our 
merchant marine a start would be an equivalent for ser- 
vices rendered in carrying mails and doing other things 
for which we are now paying foreign ship owners and 
merchants. 


The campaign against the “slave dealers’? who are 
trafficking in human souls has begun in Chicago and will 
be carried on with vigor. The church and synagogue 
have united to assist the civil authorities in the prose- 
cution of every man who makes a trade of kidnapping 
girls and women. 


Letters to the Editor, 


Unitarian Students. 


To the Edztor of the Christian Register:— 


This week thousands of young men and women are 
turning their faces toward our universities. Many of 
them are leaving Unitarian or Universalist homes for 
institutions located in towns in which we have liberal 
churches. Thus every year between one and two hun- 
dred such students come here to Ann Arbor. It is 
the privilege of the ministers settled over our college 
town churches to know and to aid in various ways 
many of these students. But in almost every case we 
have to hunt them out for ourselves. Rarely do they 
bring letters from their home ministers. This ought 
not to be the case. Every one. of our ministers from 
whose parishes young people are going to college ought 
to notify the minister in the college town to which the 
young people are going, or, at least, he ought to see that 
some one in his church, an Alliance or Young People’s 
Religious Union secretary, for example, does so. This 
is merely the performance of an obvious parish duty 
toward the young people and of an equally obvious 
professional courtesy toward his brother ministers, yet 
it is seldom attended to. 

On behalf of all our college town ministers, may I 
not ask the co-operation of our brethren in this matter? 
Such co-operation will make our work easier and happier, 
and will help us to fulfil our mission more adequately. 

HENRY WILDER FOoore. 

ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
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Che National Conference. 


Greetings to the National Conference. 


BY DR. EMIL G. HIRSCH. 


Let my first word to you be one of gratitude for the 
opportunity you have given me to bid you God-speed 
in your work. I have no official permission to extend to 
you greetings from any organized body. I come gladly 
in my own personal capacity. I come, however, not asa 
stranger. It may be of interest to you to know that only 
a few months ago from a Jewish pulpit in New York 
the declaration went forth that Hirsch of Chicago was a 
mere Unitarian. What the reverend gentleman may have 
meant by prefacing his remarks concerning my theolog- 
ical characteristics with the word ‘“‘mere’’ transcends the 
limit of power comprehension with which nature has 
endowed me. Why anybody should be so character- 
ized I cannot tell; but, whether Iama mere Unitarian or 
a simple Unitarian, Iam glad to be known as such. And 
in making this declaration I feel sure that Iam now out of 
concordance with the spirit or the teachings of that re- 
ligious body into which I was ushered by the decree of 
birth. If Judaism of any form stands for anything, it 
stands for the Unity of God, and its prophetic vision is 
radiant with the prospect of the unity of mankind; and, 
as I sat here this morning, I discovered that your ideas 
were mine. We shall not dispute to-day or discuss to- 
day which of us two, the Jewnitarian or the Unitarian, 
has the right of priority. I, after belonging to the 
older branch, perhaps, of Unitarian fellowship rejoice 
that what I have been taught to regard as fundamentals 
of my philosophy have also been the true hope of your 
sages, and that the outreaching to a larger consecration 
under the inspiration of our fundamental ideals is also 
upon you. We are confronted to-day, we liberals, by a 
condition which at times is hard for me to grasp. I 
have met men who have explained against distinguish- 
ing titles: they claim that labels are libels. If labels are 
libels, then indeed they must be disowned. But perhaps 
many a label is really a lever, an incentive, an appeal: 
so for me the label that I carry is not something that I 
regard with indifference, especially in these times when 
to be a Jew is to be a target for every malicious preju- 
dice that ever found word in this world. I should be a 
coward were I to disown the name borne by my parents 
simply because the world, not knowing what it stands 
for, is struck with blindness and filled with fire of hatred 
of which I and others are the victims. I must stand by 
these colors until the better day comes when the preju- 
dice shall no longer find voice, and that is one of the 
reasons why so many of us stand within the synagogue, 
though our intellectual horizon may be wider than any 
organization now bearing that name. The fact that, I 
am a Jew impresses on me the duty I owe to thousands 
and millions of Jews. I can go to them and bring them 
the message of the freer thought and the high outlook 
which is spelled in my ideas and yours; but you cannot 
go to them, for they will distrust you, and their past ex- 
perience justifies to some extent their suspicions. To me 
they will listen, to you, perhaps, they will not, and, asa 
servant of the highest things, I must stand within the 
line and not step without it. But, though we are march- 
ing under different banners, I am sure that the Unitarian 
and the Jewnitarian are marching to the same music 
and to the same goal. We can stand together in these 
days, working toward the deeper comprehension of the 
divine things revealed in the human; we can claim the 
same masters, though perhaps their prophecies may be 
vocalized in different tongues; we can claim the same 
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stars in the galaxy of fame and faith. Shoulder to shoul- 
der we march, though our banners may show different 
colors. Soin the United States Volunteer Army the regi- 
ments carry each their own flag, though they are all loyal, 
also, to the flag of the Union; and, carrying the Unitarian 
banner, we carry also the banner of the Synagogue, and 
we march together with you under-the flag of united 
harmony, of a redeemed mankind, redeemed from drink, 
redeemed from plague, redeemed from prejudice, re- 
deemed from the weight of social injustice, redeemed 
from selfishness and vice. We march together until the 
day comes when the little banners that spelled the glory 
of the past shall be eclipsed in the new day. We and 
you are fellow-soldiers: let us be worthy of our fellow- 
ship. That you are indeed endowed and consecrated 
by the spirit of my own ancient prophets, what I have 
heard this morning has once more convinced me. So 
across the traditional line the hand of fellowship shall 
inspire each of us not for the smaller work, but for the 
larger duty and the higher destiny. : 


The Unitarian Laymen’s League. 


BY PROF. WILLIAM H. CARRUTH. 


The claim has been put forth in our Western publica- 
tions, and so reannounced this morning on behalf of the 
League for Social Justice, that it is the newest offspring 
of the Unitarian Association, but I must beg that honor, if 
an honor it be, forthe Laymen’s League. It isa bare four 
months since the Laymen’s League was born; and, con- 
sidering that its parents directly thereafter took a vaca- 
tion of two or three months, it is satisfactory progress, 
I think, if the infant is able to sit up and take notice by 
this time. 

After the cordial God-speed that was spoken for the 
League this morning by the president of the Council, 
it might seem, in view of the fact that weare a little late, 
more graceful toomit all remarks. In any event nothing 
can be said but a word of promise at the most. 

The Laymen’s League is an opportunity to an oppor- 
tunity, a doorway to one of the best things in the world. 

For the Unitarian Church is one of the best things in 
the world,—the only organized Christian church in which 
modern men can be honest and religious. 

Modern, thinking men are everywhere wrestling with 
the problem, How to be honest, though religious. Un- 
fortunate numbers are giving up the solution as impos- 
sible, and with it giving up either their religion or their 
honesty. 

The Laymen’s League aims to impress its members 

with the value of the position they hold and to encourage 
them to make the most of its opportunities. For I 
would not claim that Unitarians are more religious than 
others or more honest than others. We admit, there 
may be room with us for improvement in both lines, 
especially in broadening and strengthening our notion 
of religion and in vitalizing our participation in it. We 
have inherited and are still possessed in a measure by 
the notion that religion is especially a matter for clergy- 
men,—that it isan invalid, as Dr. Holmes said, which 
can take the air only in a closed coach and with a gentle- 
man in back on the box. 
_ One of the members of this League who took part in 
its organization in Boston last May, a layman in a Uni- 
tarian church in the suburbs of Boston, resisted the 
proposition to allow clergymen to attend or take part 
in the Laymen’s League, on the ground that he had been 
for forty years a member of the Unitarian Church and 
had never felt yet that he had a right to call his soul 
his own or talk on the subject of Unitarian religion. 
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The Laymen’s League aims to impress the Unitarian 
laymen with the truth that religion is the affair of men, 
not only the living of it, but the defending and the prop- 
agating of it,—working im the Church for the Church. 

I say the propagating of it; for, while the published 
purpose of the League does not expressly announce the 
aim of extending the Unitarian Church, I take it that no 
serious men who have so noble and helpful a gospel can 
abstain, or can be expected to abstain, from carrying it 
to others: an opportunity to be at the same time relig- 
ious and honest is too precious to be selfishly enjoyed, 
too precious not to be offered to others. 

“The object of this organization,’’ says our constitu- 
ent,—our President, His Excellency William H. Taft,— 
“shall be to interest men connected with, or in sym- 
pathy with, the Unitarian Church, in active and aggres- 
sive denominational and philanthropic work and civic im- 
provement, and to promote the organization of men’s 
clubs in churches or at mission points where they do not 
now exist. Many of our churches have already men’s 
clubs: it is a simple thing for them to change their name 
and become affiliated with the National League of Uni- 
tarian Laymen. If any information is desired about 
this, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett of 135 Broadway, New York 
City, will answer all inquiries. 

The purposes, then, of our Laymen’s League are to get 
together,—for all things work together for righteousness 
to them that love the Lord,—to get Unitarian men 
together, to be more honest and more religious, and to 
push the church that serves these ends. To this end 
we trust that before the first annual meeting in Boston 
next May there may be no Unitarian church in America 
without its Laymen’s League. 


Church Progress by Magnifying the Use of Worship. 


BY REV. HENRY WILDER FOOTE. 


It is well that we Unitarians, assembled in conference, 
should consider for a little while how the spirit of worship 
may be more effectively engendered at our gatherings; 
for we live in an age peculiarly weak in the emotional 
expression of religion and, as a body, we have shown 
ourselves indifferent, if not actually antagonistic, to the 
use of well-established and legitimate means of stimu- 
lating religious feeling. To-day the emphasis in religion 
is more largely ethical than ever before. We are greatly 
concerned with its man-ward aspect, with its effect upon 
the relations of the individual to society. Far be it 
from us ever to minimize this formerly ill-considered 
side of religion. Our churches ought to stand conspic- 
uous as dynamic centres for intelligent and fruitful action 
in every branch of social service. But are we not in 
fact more in danger of forgetting the other and primary 
side of religion,—its God-ward aspect? The bond of 
fellowship used in many of our churches sums up per- 
fectly the twofold function of religion,—‘‘the worship 
of God and the service of man,’—and from the point of 
view, both of history and of psychology, the worship of 
God comes first. 

In every land, temple and mosque and church have 
been erected as expressions of religious emotion, as out- 
growths of the unceasing endeavor to relate man to 
God, to bind the human soul to the unseen world of the 
spirit, however conceived. That is the primary, the 
elemental function of religion to-day and in the cen- 
turies to come, no less than in ages past. But we, in the 
eager quest of truth, intellectually perceived, and nowa- 
days, perchance, in our zeal for social justice, have largely 
overlooked the value of religious emotion aroused and 
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expressed in outward forms of worship. We have failed 
to make any adequate provision for it. Here, obviously, 
is one of our weakest points. We must not only main- 
tain the highest intellectual standards and the keenest 
instincts for pathfinding through the social jungle, we 
must also develop and learn to express adequately a 
heart-warming devotional spirit. At present many of our 
churches fail almost utterly in the development of this 
spirit of worship, and the congregations are scarcely aware 
of the failure. It is this absence of the worshipping 
spirit which makes our services so often seem cold and 
formless, or which tolerates methods of conducting 
worship well calculated to destroy all reverence. If we 
are to make our appeal effective, we must learn that 
many people are less offended by theological inconsist- 
encies than by what impresses them as irreverence or 
as bad manners in pulpit or pew. It is not enough that 
our message should appeal to intellect and conscience, 
it must be clothed in forms which shall satisfy the heart 
as well. 

All religions which have held the allegiance of multi- 
tudes have known this and have summoned the varied 
forms of art to their support. It is, indeed, quite true 
that men can worship anywhere, gathered in groves, in 
catacombs, in private houses, provided that they be 
strong, independent souls, stirred by some fresh and 
mighty religious impulse. But inevitably, as soon as 
opportunity offers, the meeting-place is consciously 
adapted to the form of worship employed, and is con- 
secrated to its peculiar use. For, while brave, aspiring 
souls can and will worship arywhere, it is no less true 
that most men and women, especially when the first im- 
pulse of a new faith slackens, lean rather heavily upon 
external supports for religious worship. They are helped 
by the stimulus to the religious emotions provided by 
noble architecture, by music, by a familiar form of wor- 
ship. That is why every great religion has developed a 
peculiar architecture. The temples of ancient Egypt 
and Greece, the mosques of Islam, the pagodas of Buddh- 
ism, the churches, great and small, of medieval Christian- 
ity, in their widely differing ways are beautiful because 
perfectly adapted to their purpose, perfectly calculated 
to stimulate the religious emotions. The temple’s 
fagade has suggested sacrifice and aspiration even before 
the worshipper has entered; and, when his foot has crossed 
the threshold, every stone has bidden him put away earthly 
thoughts and meditate on things divine. Surely, every 
one of us has at one time or another entered some build- 
ing which has had the power thus to affect us. Indeed, 
such is the force of association that even houses of wor- 
ship, in themselves ill adapted to stir religious emotions, 
do so effectively in hearts long accustomed to pray within 
their walls. We, too, have some noble old churches, 
some beautiful modern ones, the very walls of which 
summon us to prayer; but far too many of our churches 
have the exterior of a Grand Army hall or a lyceum 
or a casino, and an interior which arouses almost any 
emotion except the desire to worship God. We have 
frequently built without considering that the essential 
purpose of our structure was that it should be a house of 
prayer, framed to uplift the heart of whomsoever should 
enter its doors, potent to fuse the cold and vagrant 
spirits of the congregation into a common aspiration 
after the divine. Now, there is absolutely no reason 
why our churches should not be as beautiful as those of 
any age, if we will build them in sincerity and truth, 
avoiding falsehoods of construction and cheap imitation 
of alien styles, discarding meaningless, stereotyped dec- 
orations, overcoming the temptation to adapt them to 
all sorts of non-religious uses$between Sundays. In 
order to arouse the devotional spirit, such buildings 
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do not need to be ‘“‘daubed with cost’”’ nor decked out 
in an ecclesiastical symbolism without significance to 
us. Indeed, generally speaking, the simpler and more 
direct the means by which the end is obtained, the better. 
The old Quaker meeting-houses, for example, are as 
simple and plain as possible in construction; but they are 
perfectly adapted to the type of worship to be held within 
their walls, and therefore their very simplicity helps to 
bring each entering soul into accord with the waiting 
spirit of the silent congregation. So our churches ought 
to be planned with the sole aim of providing the most 
appropriate setting for our mode of worship. Every 
activity other than worship ought to be provided for in 
the parish house. Churches so constructed would in- 
evitably possess a beauty all their own, and would do 
more than ten thousand sermons to impress our age with 
the idea that our message is truly a religious one. 

But the service held within these ideal walls must also 
be free from discordant notes. One is sometimes 
tempted to believe that our people have no conception 
of the purpose of a religious service. They come to hear 
a sermon on some up-to-date topic or to listen to the 
quartette’s rendering of some popular anthem. It 
hardly seems to occur to them that anthem and sermon 
are only parts of what ought to be one integral act of 
worship, music and prayer and Scripture and sermon 
uniting to arouse the noblest instincts or to flood the 
weary heart with peace. Our ministers are largely to 
blame for this condition, for too often they permit the 
service to become a mere jumble of unrelated episodes 
for the sequence of which they would be hard put to it 
to give any sound reason. Even they do not always 
seem to realize the existence of simple, psychological 
laws, upon the observance of which depends the rise of 
the tide of worship. 

There is no element in the service in which this lack of 
comprehension is more evident than in the music. Ap- 
parently, most people regard an anthem simply as a 
pleasing interlude to break the monotony of the minister’s 
voice. The idea that it should be directly related to 
what comes before and after, that it should uplift and 
inspire, rather than relax and entertain, seems to be a 
novel one in many quarters. The result is that the 
music heard in our churches more often distracts from 
than contributes to the spirit of worship. It is not in- 
frequently positively frivolous and irreligious in effect. 
Now the standards of the concert room cannot be applied 
to the church. In the latter, the one aim to be con- 
sidered is how best to generate the religious emotions. 
That can be done best when the congregation takes the 
largest part and when the personality of individual singers 
is least in evidence. Hence, a congregational hymn is 
better than a solo, a chorus is better .than a quartette, 
singers unseen are better than a choir in gay raiment 
beside the pulpit. Most of us hardly realize how power- 
ful a religious appeal may be made by the nobler forms 
of music. I shall never forget attending the Russian 
church in Paris. The service consists of an elaborate 
ritual in Greek sung by male voices without instrumental 
accompaniment. ‘The appeal is exclusively to the emo- 
tions. Yet I have come away from that service more 
uplifted in spirit than I often am after attending our 
own churches. Singing such as that is very rarely pos- 
sible for us, but we can greatly increase the spirit of 
worship in our churches by rigidly excluding all music 
which does not form an integral and worthy part of our 
services. 

But it is idle to dream of noble buildings and splendid 
music and an effective order of service, unless we realize 
that the first essential is the desire of our hearts to wor- 
ship God. All other things are secondary, are merely 
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external aids to the expression of the inner spirit which 
must first be present. Beauty may immeasurably stim- 
ulate the religious emotions, but we must not ask that 
it shall actually create the spirit of devotion in cold and 
thoughtless bosoms. So long as we go to church out of 
curiosity to hear what the parson will say, or because we 
like the tenor’s voice, or because it is a pleasant place to 
have a chat with our friends, we shall remain untouched 
by any deep religious feeling. The motives of true wor- 
ship are utterly different. Before we even enter a house 
of prayer, we ought to subdue our hearts to the mood 
of humility and aspiration. Let us not profane the 
silence before the service begins by buzzing conversation: 
it is meant for meditation. Let us remember that the 
value of responsive readings and hymns depends upon us. 
Through them we yield ourselves to the common up- 
lifting of united hearts. And the low responses of the 
organ, or the too infrequent moments of silence as the 
service draws to a conclusion, are not intended as op- 
portunities to preen ourselves before we face the world 
again. We have not-learned the meaning of worship in 
spirit and truth unless we give ourselves to the devo- 
tional mood which the whole service is intended to ex- 
press. Each worshipper must bring his contribution to 
the common uplift. For with the individual is the ul- 
timate responsibility for the larger development of the 
spiritual life among us, and only through the growth of 
the worshipping spirit in each heart shall come that truer 
and nobler outward expression of religious emotion which 
we so deeply need. 


Church Progress through Magnifying the Use of 
Preaching. 


BY REV. RICHARD WILSON BOYNTON. 


John Stuart Mill somewhere says that it is important 
for the world to remember:that such a man as Socrates 
once lived,—as if the world could ever forget that mo- 
mentous fact! It is as little likely to forget that such 
a man as Jesus once lived, whose name, says Emerson, 
is not so much written as it is ploughed into the history 
of mankind. What is the significance of these men, 
from one of whom our highest philosophy and from the 
other of whom our purest religion arose? Simply that 
they spoke the truth to the human soul,—they set free 
the spirit in man, lifted from off man’s mind and heart 
the weight of hoary convention, awoke in man’s will a 
powerful impulse to realize itself both in the individual 
life and in the whole federated life of humanity. “‘Know 
thyself,’ and “‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness,’”’—those are the two poles of spiritual 
endeavor upon which turns the vast and ever enlarging 
sphere of our higher interests. 

We are so made that with us human beings spiritual 
interests are supreme. The world remembers with 
fullest gratitude those who have helped to do its spiritual 
work. 

“ He that feeds men serveth few: 

He serves all who dares be true.’’ 
And the chief agency for this spiritual work which we 
find upheld by the consensus of nineteen centuries in 
the Christian Church—the most potent influence for 
the higher life in all those ages—is ‘‘the institution of 
preaching, the speech of man to men.”’ Though not our 
only instrument, still, preaching seems to me to be our 
great instrument of moral and spiritual advance, both 
individual and social. We despise it at our peril. The 
uae in its best periods has always been a preaching 
church. 
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To adopt Phillips Brooks’s classic definition, preach- 
ing is truth warmed and made to glow with'life by having 
mingled with it the mystic spark of personality. The 
whole technique of preaching is reared on this founda- 
tion. It is speech addressed to human souls. It thus 
reaches men individually and moulds them from within. 
If the preacher seeks to move the world, he does it by 
imparting motion to those within sound of his voice. If 
he would reform the social order, he does it by giving 
new purposes and resolves to those to whom he commu- 
nicates his vision. Other’ ways there are of entering 
the kingdom of heaven by violence and taking it by 
force, but they are not for the preacher. He finds them 
poor substitutes for the work he is called to do. 

Preaching, however, is not only speech addressed to 
human souls by one who makes himself a part of all he 
says. It is something more. The preacher speaks in a 
church. I do not mean by this to restrict the fullest 
liberty of prophesying. There are forms of prophecy 
that get themselves uttered, whether men hear or forbear, 
and organs of prophecy besides the pulpit,—notably the 
free platform and free press, which reach a wider public 
than gathers in our chuches, and with incalculable re- 
sults. But preaching involves speaking to a congrega- 
tion, and a congregation is a body having a continuous 
life. The preacher, in distinction from some other 
speakers, has to consider his hearers enough, at least, 
so that the same people can come back on the following 
Sunday without losing their self-respect. 

There is a further distinction between preaching and 
other forms of public speech. The preacher rises to 
speak in a prepared atmosphere and environment. It 
sis the environment and atmosphere of worship. The 
presence of God has been invoked, and a breath of in- 
finite aspiration has passed over the waiting people. 
They are no longer separate souls, but melted together 
in a mood of tenderness and of peculiar receptivity. For 
a moment, heaven seems bending near to earth. In this 
the preacher lays hold upon a power far greater than 
himself, the power of the ideal, invoked in worship. In 
such an hour we are able to conceive that the ideal has 
a reality of a higher kind than the things we see and 
touch. But that impression must be clinched, or it will 
quickly fade and seem a mere illusion. Preaching, then, 
is the precipitation of that vague and uncertain breathing 
of the spirit into instant resolve and action. But the 
ideal cannot be thrust upon us. It has to win us by its 
own native power of appeal. The preacher can never 
force the higher note. He has to strive to gain the 
willing co-operation of those before him to make the 
eternal values of their worship dwell concretely in their 
daily life. 

This I take to be what is implied in the subject, “Church 
Progress through Magnifying the Use of Preaching.” 
The problem suggested is, how we are to preach so as to 
insure the truest welfare of our churches, and that means 
their growth not alone in numbers and mere activity, 
but even more in spirit and power. ‘The basis of my 
solution is the simple idea that preaching is just per- 
suaston, no less or more. Preaching, as here dealt with, 
is not the announcement of a divine revelation, not the 
promulgation of an authoritative decree, not even the 
trumpet-call to an immediate social revolution. Those 
are all forms of exalted and hortatory speech, and may 
sometimes be heard in pulpits. But they imply a tone 
of infallibility which the preacher is not entitled to assume, 
and to which a congregation ought not to submit. 
Preaching has to. be persuasion,—a frank convicting 
of every hearer of conscious disloyalty to the ideal that 
he knows all men ought to strive to reach, and a faithful 
andsearching appeal to the assembled people as to the 
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direct responsibility of each and all toward that heavenly 
pattern which even the worst of men will admit should 
rule our life in common. With this for its starting-point, 
the trend of my argument is that the preacher, in so far 
as he attempts to deal with actual and not imaginery 
men and women, and to persuade them not of the mere 
unearthly beauty, but of the present authority over. us 
of the divine ideal, has to train himself in two directions. 
First, let him flood himself as full as he can hold of the 
very thrill and passion of the ideal. Then let him study 
human nature, so as to learn how to bring those who 
hear him to honor in daily living the standards to which 
we look up in weekly worship. Doubtless, the progress 
of the churches halts because we who preach have not 
possession of the fullest truth. But it is hindered in- 
definitely more because we know so little how to convey 
our truth to living men. I address myself, therefore, 
briefly, as needs must be, to the two natural divisions of 
the subject, the preacher’s equipment and the preacher’s 
opportunity. 

1. Equipment. It may seem a needless thing to say, 
but I do not believe the average man wants to think of 
his minister as a hail-fellow-well-met, who lives and moves 
and has his being only in the atmosphere of the street 
and the market-place. The preacher does not have to 
divest himself of his humanity if he quietly lets his 
people know that he is seeking to live for ideal interests. 
How is his word ever to /zft unless he learns to feel and 
think, to strive and suffer, with the great souls of the 
race? Vision is what the preacher has to give,—vision. 
And to do that is to see visions and to dream dreams 
with those who have been lifting forward the world 
through all the ages past. 

How is a man to preach to an anxious and critical time 
like this without having absorbed into himself not only 
the visions of Amos and Isaiah, of Jesus and Paul, but 
also those of the world thinkers, Plato and Kant and 
Darwin, and the world poets, from the mighty Greeks, 
down through Dante and Shakespeare, to Milton and 
Goethe and the nineteenth century choir? The preacher 
needs to know, too, the classic doubters and deniers of 
religion, as well as its apostles and saints. How else 
shall he look beyond the wandering lights of current 
speculation so as to discern and point out to others the 
circling planets and fixed stars in the abiding cosmos of 
the spirit? But the requisite knowledge cannot be ac- 
quired if one is to rush about the town for hours in every 
day patching up all the petty jobs that cry out to be done, 
I do not minimize the need of practical reform. The 
preaching of reform is to me the breath of the church’s 
life. But the preacher who never thinks himself clear, 
who does not know whether his panacea has not been 
tried and failed, who does not live from week to week 
with those who have worked at the great problems 
before him and can help even through their mistakes, — 
such a preacher, surely, beats the air, and where there is 
no vision, now as of old, the people perish. My conten- 
tion is that, if our preaching is to be of any high use, we 
must abide long and patiently with the men of vision, 
to catch the gleam of their sacred ecstasy and pass it on. 
What the world needs from us is just true vision. Give 
that to men, as crudely as you will, and they can be 
trusted to work it out in life. He who can crystallize 
our thoughts and clarify our problems is he to whom we 
look with deepest gratitude and sincerest admiration. 

The preacher does not have to be an originator of 
thought, though a grain of originality will not be fatal. 
But his part is so to live in the presence of the ideal that 
at length its glorious fulness pulses in his heart and illu- 
minates his eyes. The preacher’s equipment comes 
mostly through patient assimilation of the high dreams 
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of other men. These he is to help people feel in their 
validity for life to-day. For, to quote a pregnant word 
that my friend, Minot Simons, probably forgets he ever 
said, ‘“The great mission of preaching is to make men 
feel an idea.”’ You can make them feel it only if you 
first tingle with it yourself, and that means long hours 
of study and meditation, “far from the madding 
crowd,” on the heights and amid the silences of the spirit. 
The preacher can find no possible substitute for that 
untiring, unremitting devotion to the task of first de- 
fining and realizing in his own soul the ideas that he tries 
to make prevail in other lives. To us who attempt the 
preacher’s work, the words of a great teacher, the late 
Prof. Freeman of Meadville, may well come home with 
solemn force. ‘‘ You cannot, therefore, overestimate the 
dignity, the importance, the seriousness, of the work you 
are to do for the Sunday morning hours. With reference 
to that, then, let there be your clearest thinking, your 
deepest consecration.” 

2. Opportunity. It has been lately urged upon us 
with much force of emphasis that any other view of the 
Church than that it is an agency for immediate practical 
reform is reactionary and indefensible. I think that I 
agree perfectly with my friend, the President of the 
Fellowship for Social Justice, whose absence from the 
Conference we all regret, as to the necessity in many urgent 
directions for immediate reform. But I also recognize 
the existence of an ancient entity called human nature. 
I have discovered that the toughest subjects to reform 
are reformers themselves, and that in this respect all of 
us are admirably able to protect ourselves from assault. 
The question, then, for the preacher who has to preach 
reform or be disgraced is how to get the reforming done. 
Now I hold that he cannot get it done by turning his 
church into a reform bureau. The church cannot be 
made an agency for specific reforms without destroying 
its character as a church. 

The church ought to be made up of people, and as 
many of them as possible, and each with room to think 
and act for himself. Now, the work of reform,—which, 
understand me, I do not disparage, but declare must be 
done, only not by the church,—the work of reform is a 
peculiar kind of work. The reformer has to be, to a 
degree, a fanatic, for one idea, and in pushing his idea 
he must tend to employ harsh words toward those who 
see otherwise and severe methods toward those who 
stand in his way. Further, reformers have to agree 
absolutely among themselves; for, if they admit the 
slightest shade of difference or doubt, their practical 
efficiency is gone. The hard work of reform is always 
done, therefore, by individuals or small committees. 
Now, none of these aspects of reform is congenial to the 
church. A church ought for its own health to include 
the most diverse elements, the more the better if it is to 
represent society at large, and you cannot drag or drive 
such an aggregation into the work of specific reform. 
To attempt it means to force some of the sanest elements 
out of the church. And, if you push your cause, the con- 
gregation slowly dwindles down to those who agree with 
the preacher and those who would come anyway. But 
the loss of breadth is in no way compensated for by any 
increase in apparent practical effectiveness. 

Just because the preacher is so vitally interested in 
furthering all worthy reforms, he cannot afford to tie 
himself down to any one or to any few. Moreover, the 
church has a specialty ofits own, something that long 
experience shows that zt can do best and that no other 
existing agency can do as well. This is the work of up- 
holding life’s commanding ideals, of keeping these bright 
and clear before the often dim and wandering sight of 
men, and by their inevitable appeal giving new impulse 
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not to one good cause or another only, but to them all. 
Also,—also,—the task is laid upon the church of sustain- 
ing and strengthening, of comforting and cheering, that 
multitude whom no man can number of those who carry 
too heavy burdens of sin and sorrow to spare time or 
strength for any external reform. These need the reform 
of reforms, which is from within. This is the multitude 
of those who suffer the chance and change and endure 
the awful tragedy of existence, looking for some light of 
love to penetrate the gloom, and needing assurance week 
by week that God still reigns, and that the sweetest, 
tenderest dreams and hopes of human hearts are not a 
mockery and alie. Unless you provide for that unspoken 
but most real and present need, you can have no church 
deserving of the name. And what is any particular re- 
form, I ask, compared with that clamoring want, that 
fierce hunger, of a whole world of men and women to be 
upheld in their inner life from day to day, so as not to 
lose the vision, not to yield to the tempter, not to cease to 
watch and pray? 2d 

The preacher, if he is to touch actual, breathing hu- 
manity with compelling power, needs to learn finally 
the supreme value of the Sunday hour of vision and con- 
templation for the practical work of the week. He has 
just those few minutes in which to stir the troubled 
depths of human souls and restore them to spiritual 
health. This is the service that he can render best, and 
it is the service that men and women look for at his 
hands. Furthermore, there is no higher service; but, 
where this is fully done, all good things follow in their 
appointed time. ‘‘I suppose,’ says a recent ethical 
writer, ‘‘that every one has had that experience of spir- 
itual refreshment which occasionally comes when one 
has gone, body and soul, out of doors, or when one is de- 
livered over to the enchantment of sober and elevating 
music, and suddenly made aware of the better things 
that have been long forgotten. Such experiences are 
a moral inspiration. It is as though the clamor of the 
world, being for a moment shut out, one hears at last the 
voices that speak with authority. For an instant the 
broad sweep of truth flashes upon eyes that have been too 
intently watchful of affairs near at hand. The good 
will can be sustained only by a mind that now and then 
withdraws itself from its engagements, and expands to 
the full measure of life.””* In our zeal to change the face 
of the time, we are in danger of forgetting this profound 
psychological truth as to the only way in which it can 
be done. Would not more busy, harassed men and 
women, both rich and poor, withdraw themselves more 
often from their’ engagements and come to hear our 
preaching if it were more like going, body and soul, out 
of doors, or being delivered over to the enchantment of 
sober and elevating music? And can you think of any- 
thing that most men and women need so much as once 
a week to let the mind expand to the full measure of 
life, and to hear at last the voices that speak with author- 
ity? Those are not the voices of our reforms, but of our 
and all men’s ideals! 

Study the preaching of the great preachers, and see 
how it is,—the preaching on which vigorous and gracious 
manhood and womanhood has been nourished in times 
not less diffleult and exigent than these of ours. Study 
the preaching of George Putnam, of Phillips Brooks, of 
Brooke Herford, of Horatio Stebbins, of James Martineau, 
and you will find that it did not concern itself with the 
uprooting of particular wrong so much as with the affirm- 
ing and establishing of universal truth and right. It 
went out of doors, it gloried in the broad sweep of truth, 
it spoke with the voices of authority, it made men whole, 


* Ralph Barton Perry, ‘‘The Mora) Economy,” p. 210. 
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and then trusted those whole men to make a wholesome 
world. 

I well recall, at my first National Conference at Sar- 
atoga in 1891, when on my twenty-first birthday I con- 
secrated myself to this ministry, the magnificent pres- 
ence of Dr. Stebbins of San Francisco, and the spirit of 
what he said. He closed in this way, ‘‘I have always 
spoken and preached from the level of my mind; and, 
by the grace of God, I am able to say, with all humility and 
yet with all pride, that those who have gone from the 
First Church in San Francisco have gone at least inocu- 
lated with truth that preserves them from the miserable 
religious diseases of Christendom.’’ What more can we 
say than that? Let those who go from our preaching 
go inoculated with truth that preserves them from the 
miserable religious and social diseases of Christendom, 
and we shall have given full proof of our ministry. We 
shall have ministered, with Jesus and Socrates, in our 
infinitely smaller way to the freedom and uplift of the 
human spirit. We shall have done a work of holiness 
and health, of which those who come after us can measure 
better than ourselves the full result for God’s kingdom. 


Church Progress by Magnifying the Pastoral Office. 


BY L,. W. MASON, D.D. 


The significance of the pastoral office is embodied in the 
word “personality.” Under whatever changing forms, 
personality is the permanent element which gives force 
and meaning to those forms. The pastoral office may 
be defined in a word as friendship made efficient through 
a trained and disciplined personality. 

In outward form the pastoral office has greatly changed. 
It is less formally professional, it is less outwardly re- 
ligious. In the olden time the visit of the minister was 
anevent inthe home. All the occupations and interests 
of the day were quickly put aside at his appearance; 
father was summoned from the field or office; the chil- 
dren were gathered in the parlor; the Bible was brought 
to the minister, and he read and prayed. It was a 
solemn moment when the man of God urged each child’s 
welfare at the court of heaven. Such for centuries had 
been the duty of the pastor: it was something very 
definite, and, where performed in reverence and sim- 
plicity, it was a proceeding of great dignity. But to-day, 
except in case of extreme affliction and sometimes in the 
presence of death, there is no thought of leading family 


worship in the home visitation of the minister. What 
is left then? What shall he do? Cease to visit people 
in their homes, unless they send for him? Some city 


preachers have so answered, going promptly when sent 
for, and giving themselves whole-heartedly to all who 
go to them for help in their appointed office hours. But 
in thus following the example of the physician the whole 
duty of the pastor is not met because comparatively a 
small per cent. of the people in any church or commu- 
nity will go to the minister. Either they are reluctant 
to make known their needs, or what is more frequently 
the case, they are not conscious that they have any 
needs which the minister can meet. The man with the 
torpid liver may be trusted to look up the doctor, but 
the man with the torpid conscience is blissfully unaware 
that he has any need of a minister. The preacher, if he 
is to be a pastor in any real sense, will visit the homes of 
the people, and he will of course have some programme 
of procedure. He goes for some purpose, but that is 
not of the first importance. What he does is of small 
moment compared with what he is. His first concern 
is to make sure that he is the kind of a man that people 
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need in their homes, the kind of a man with whom con- 
tact will impart new hope and courage, higher ideals 
and diviner life. That is the kind of man people have 
asked for. In making him their minister, they have 
said to him, in substance: We free you from all the indus- 
trial and business cares which rest on other men, we 
will provide for your temporal wants. You are free 
to roam through nature, history, literature, and science, 
the halls of justice, the busy marts of trade, the insti- 
tutions of philanthropy, society at its best and its worst; 
you are free to ponder on all these things and that mys- 
terious something back of them all. Penetrate the secret 
of it all, assimilate it, transform it into life, and then 
bring us that life, life that will nourish and quicken our 
life. What the people want in the pastor is not infor- 
mation or wise counsel. What they want,—let the 
minister face it with all humility and yet with unshrink- 
ing courage,—what they want is the divine man. With 
no priestly garb, no official manner, just the plain man, 
he is, nevertheless, to go into people’s homes, the divine 
man. After this first consideration of self-mastery and 
personal consecration he must set himself to what he 
shall do and howhe shall try to do it. A round of mere, 
aimless social calls would soon make any man of serious 
purpose sick of his profession. And such calls are not 
saved from contempt by working in a little church talk, 
drumming up recruits for the church. The church is not 
off in another part of the town. Ifheisabout his business, 
man fashion, the church is where the minister is visiting 
at that moment,—in the sitting-room of the little cottage 
or the library of the mansion He goes to the home with 
exactly the same purpose that he goes to the church 
Sunday morning, the difference being only in method. 
The sermon is an effort to throw a little light on the 
common way of all men and women, while the home 
visit is to help light the by-path on which each must 
walk alone. 

It is true that there is a professional side to the pas- 
toral relationship, and it is well to bear it in mind; for 
without that the preacher would have no right to go 
to any home to which he had not been especially invited. 
The invitation or the right is implied in his professional 
relationship. He is the one chosen to be their religious 
helper. But, conscious of this professional relationship, 
he carefully avoids an official manner. He is simply 
the friend who is to help in the deep and serious things 
of life,—many things in which only a friend, and a pro- 
foundly respected and trusted friend, can help. Then 
it naturally follows that it is his duty to pass from the 
professional relationship on to the status of friendship 
as soon as possible. But friendship is something which 
cannot be forced: in the soil of some hearts it is a plant 
of slow growth. The pastoral visit is unlike the social 
call. He is not there simply for twenty minutes of 
mutual pleasure: he is there, in the first place, not only to 
get acquainted, but for the definite purpose of learning 
how he is going to be of help to that family. The phy- 
sician asks his patient very bluntly all about his physical 
condition, while the minister, with such tact as he may 
possess, opens the way for his parishioner to talk of him- 
self and his family and his interests, but never in the 
remotest sense prying into secrets. 

In homes where there are children and young people, 
there work is ready and waiting for the minister. Of 
course nine times out of ten the parents do not know 
it; for, while in our churches they have been taught that 
religion is the development of the moral and spiritual 
nature, all the implications of that truth have not, how- 
ever, been as yet realized. Religion is thought of as 
something given through the medium of instruction, 
chiefly Bible teaching, and so in popular thought the 
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minister is a part of the furniture of the church. But 
the modern minister to whom has come the great truth 
that religion and religious culture is not history or revela- 
tion or authority or any other externality, but is simply 
and solely the development of the moral and spiritual 
personality, has naturally sought new tools and new 
equipment for work. He has followed with eagerness 
every development in the science of secular education, 
to find the laws of the child mind and its springs.of action. 
He has studied the phenomena of habit—that mysterious 
master which makes of us a slave or bears us up as on 
wings—back through all conscious volitions till they 
are lost in those reflexes in the realms of biology. And 
in that record he sees the tragedy or the divine comedy 
of the child’s life. And he has learned how, in the next 
stage of development, the springtime of the soul, the 
youth and maiden are all eager and open for the sug- 
gestions of the ideal. The modern pastor studies the 
psychology of adolescence with a purpose and passion 
which his Hebrew and Greek never knew, and yet he is 
not a student, but a practitioner. Obviously, then, it is 
his business to know what is being done for the children 
and young people in the home, what habits are being 
formed, what motives are urged, what ideals held before 
them. The minister who has learned his trade is as 
well qualified to advise and guide parents in maintaining 
the moral and spiritual health of their children as is the 
physician to help in the maintenance of physical health. 
But here, as before, the parallel with the physician does 
not hold in detail; for in those extreme cases where the 
minister may be said to save the life of the child he does 
so by first saving the parent. 

So far as there is a change in the method of the pastoral 
office it is the change growing out of this new conception 
of religion as the development of the inherent faculties 
of the individual personality, it is the method of biology 
rather than the method of exegesis. The relation of the 
pastor to the lonely, the suffering, and the discouraged 
is what it always has been: it is the contact of sympathy, 
of courage and faith. 

In one respect there is a greater need in our church 
for a vital pastoral relationship than in any other, be- 
cause other churches have some definite method or 
machinery for giving relief to the oppressed conscience. 
All primitive faiths have some picturesque manner of 
disposing of their sins: they load them on to a goat or 
some other innocent beast and hustle it off into the 
wilderness, or they square their account with their god 
by making him a present of one of their children or an 
ox or a sheep, or, if they are shrewd with a bargain, they 
may try to get off with a dove. The people of the tra- 
ditional churches have had it worked into the very fibre 
of their being, that one great divine sacrifice has been 
made for their sins, and that, any time they resolve to do 
so, they can lay all their sins on that innocent man and 
be free. Now we are provided with no such machinery, 
and, in spite of the slight emphasis laid upon sin,in our 
preaching, the burdened conscience is all about us,—that 
sin, usually a sin of the past, one heartily ashamed of 
and sorry for, is still a haunting ghost that will not down: 
it is the spectre at every feast, it blocks the way to every 
noble endeavor. True, we have the Master’s prayer 
which teaches us to go to God and pray, ‘‘ Forgive us our 
trespasses’’; but this burdened soul gets no answer, he 
thinks, because he is unworthy. And this sad condi- 
tion is found among people who are not apparently mor- 
bid; sometimes they are not outwardly even serious; 
they may even play the part of the frivolous, determined 
by their bristling, flippant speech to keep the minister 
well away from their sore spot, the inflamed conscience. 
But, when they learn that he is as far from frivolity as he 
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is from sanctimony, and that he knows something of the 
deep {foundation on which character rests and some of 
the secret springs whence flow the higher life, then they 
come to him and tell him their ill,f{and he heals them. 

The minister’s call is not only to serve the church 
which supports him, but to serve for the church, the 
community, and the world so far as he is able. No one 
ever desired the higher things of life for himself alone. 
There are no misers in the things of the spirit. Prob- 
ably by far the greater part of our pastoral work is 
wholly outside of the church, and yet I would not insult 
the people of my church by apologizing for the work I 
do outside. It is work they have called me to do, and 
they have borne me up on their shoulders that I might 
do it for them. 

In all the Protestant churches, and especially in our 
own, the minister takes and holds his place according 
to his ability as a preacher: it is to that end that his 
training is all focussed. And I am fully convinced that 
the function of preaching is none too highly prized. And 
I readily grant that the most exhilarating joy of the 
minister’s life is found in preaching. When before the 
rapt congregation he feels the fusing ‘of the collective 
conscience and stamps upon it the impress of his own 
soul in its most exalted moment, it is the joy of that 
natural and normal function of the mind by which the 
holy spirit is generated among men. And yet, when the 
minister looks back on the work he has done, it is not 
the preaching which gives him the deepest satisfaction. 
That is found rather in the results from his direct per- 
sonal contact, in shaping the lives of the people with 
whom he has lived, in having been the curé of their souls 
and father to their spirits. That satisfaction is found 
not only in the joy of the work done, but also in the 
gratitude and love of those to whom he has ministered. 

How is church progress advanced through the pas- 
toral office? It is answered in a word. Every great 
world-conquering faith had its origin in a great personality. 
Philosophy and theology are not religion. The Word 
must become flesh. And, as religion had its origin in 
personality, so in personality it must continue. Not 
alone in the rapt hour of spiritual contemplation and 
vision, not alone in the impassioned voice of truth and 
wisdom, but in the contact, also, of man with man will 
religion have its full fruition. 


Church Progress in Country Towns. 


BY REV. JOSEPH NELSON PARDEE. 


I did not know what was expected of me when this 
subject was assigned. If by ‘Activities in Country 
Towns”’ is meant what the country churches are doing, 
or ought to do, the answer can be put in a few words. 

Two thousand, four hundred and fifty correspondents 
of the Commission on Country Life generally agree that 
they are doing something for education, through reading 
clubs and public lectures, much for the social life, often 
all that is done; that the best people belong to them; 
that their precept and example are good; that, standing 
firmly against flagrant vice, sin, and lawlessness, they 
are having a wide moral influence, often indefinable; 
and that pulpit preaching and Sunday-school teaching 
are strong forces for righteousness. That is not so very 
different from what the city churches are doing. But 
in a more special way the country churches, as a rule, are 
the chief centres of the social life, with practically no 
rivals, and therefore have peculiar responsibilities rest: 
ing upon them. 

If that is what is meant, it may possibly be teak 
coming a thousand miles to tell the story; but I prefer 
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to speak of the conditions under which the country 
churches labor, that differentiate them in large measure 
from the city churches. 

I regret that the time-limit compels me to put much 
material into the form of dogmatic statements. And 
I wish it understood that in speaking of country towns 
I refer, for sociological reasons, to towns in which the 
general life is based on agriculture. Also that I am 
speaking of the Northern States, because I know little 
about the South. 

It is well recognized that the country churches labor 
under peculiar difficulties. Where a self-reliant, self- 
centred individualism, such as the rural environment 
breeds, is strong, the community spirit is weak; and 
the church, with all other forms of co-operation, feels 
it. The drift fof population {city-ward, sectarian 
overchurching, the impossibility of finding enough 
broadly trained men of tact, judgment, and patience to 


_ fill the pastoral offices, short pastorates, and the lack 


of adequate support are hindrances to church progress. 

Nevertheless, the case is not as bad as it is generally 
represented by casual visitors who superficially see the 
worst spots only, and pessimistically infer that the 
rural districts run degenerates, and that dying churches 
are manned by intellectual skeletons. The truth in the 
pessimistic wail over rural decadence is just enough to 
keep it going. 

The fact at bottom is that the country churches are 
not dying, except those that ought to die. In general, 
they are gaining. 

When we talk about the church losing its hold, we for- 
get some things. We start with a picture in mind of 
spots along the Atlantic seaboard where the church was 
a thing of the first interest, and forget that there were 
great stretches even in New England where it was pain- 
fully slow in gaining any kind of a foothold. There are 
still districts without churches, or with tumble-down 
buildings that belong to this classification. The live 
missionary has not arrived, or he went away before the 
roots of his planting ran down deep into the soil. We 
forget also how the screws were put on to make some 
towns support a ministry, and how the poorer towns 
were aided. 

While church membership has been increasing from 
one in nineteen of the population in 1800 to one in about 
two and a half in 1906, the country churches have got 
their share. Sunday attendance, in spite of storm, bad 
roads, a multiplicity of Sunday chores, and the inertia of 
habit is relatively larger in \the country than in the 
cities. 

Nor are the country pulpits in general manned by 
weaklings. There are ministers in the country improp- 
erly trained, out of sympathy with rural ideals, uneasy 
for better places, feeling the pangs of spiritual and 
physical hunger, timid and time serving; but, if the lit- 
erary fellows who exploit them in the magazines could 
have lived two weeks at the Summer School for Country 
Clergymen, at the Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
in intimate fellowship with thirty-six strong, scholarly, 
broad-minded country parsons of half a dozen different 
faiths, and heard the discussions on rural affairs by men 
who knew what they were talking about, their pens would 
have lost their points. 

Why, half the preachers have got to live in the coun- 
try or go without a job. It would be a curious freak of 
competition if the cities?got all the good*ones and the 
country the refuse. 

I have in“mind a ministerfof a‘hill’town, remote from 
easy lines of transportation, who died the other day 
after forty years of service there. In addition to pre- 
paring telling sermons, teaching in the Sunday-school, 
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speaking at guild meetings, attending funerals and 
weddings over a wide region, pastoral visitation, and 
looking after the finances, he managed a farm at a dis- 
tance by proxy; organized a telephone system, turned 
an abandoned water power into light, was chairman of 
the school committee; advised widows and orphans 
about investments; set selectmen right on points of 
law, and had an eye on public franchises; officiated in 
offices of the Grange; was a moving spirit in interde- 
nominational associations; did many other things, as 
the auction bills say, ‘‘too numerous to mention’’ and, 
when he died, had such a funeral as no city church ever 
saw. Though a loyal Unitarian, every denomination 
in the county was represented by mourning members. 
And this country parson, after George Herbert’s and 
Oberlin’s ideals was typical of a number within the 
limits of my own acquaintance. 

The great trouble with our country churches and 
country towns is, we have not enough such pastors to 
go round. Great numbers of our country pulpits are 
only “‘supplied,”” though the general standard of preach- 
ing is quite as high as it is in the cities. 

The men and women the country preacher faces on 
Sunday are of a shrewdly intelligent class, and quite as 
well informed on what is going on in the world, and the 
young folks as highly imaginative as the membership 
of your average city congregation, though more reserved 
and less demonstrative in their manners. 

The rural mind, as Anderson says, is ‘‘deeply 
meditative.’’ Conservative by tradition and habit, its 
mental processes are highly rationalistic. The average 
countryman has little reverence for professional cloth, 
and is not deeply impressed by any system of formal 
worship; but he knows a man when he sees him, and, . 
church-goer or not, he has the highest respect for a 
strong, scholarly, practical, up-to-date preacher who 
handles the truths of life in living terms, is broad in his 
sympathies, a good mixer, and, above all, shows evidence 
of a genuine, patient, cheerful, kindly Christian life. If 
he knows how to do things betweens Sundays, so much 
the better. The label counts for little. 

The sectarianism of our country towns to-day, espe- 
cially in the East, is little more than a social inheritance 
or a habit of tradition. 

In the city the church contends against numerous 
counter-attractions, in the country against an indiffer- 
ence more seeming than real, that has its main source in 
the industrial, social, and geographic conditions. 

The agricultural chemist is telling us that the old 
fields, supposed to be worn out, are still immensely rich 
in the most necessary elements of plant food. The 
scientific farmer is learning how to utilize them for his 
crops. ‘The human soil of the country is as rich as the 
neglected field in the possibilities of Christian tillage. 
The one thing needful is the consecrated, well-trained 
man to work it. 

The great need of our country towns is wise, courageous 
leadership; and the historic and traditional position the 
pastor holds gives him the most unique opportunity for 
the exercise of saving power. 

Recognizing this, many political economists and edu- 
cators, with Dr. Carver of Harvard, President Butter- 
field of Amherst, and our late lamented President Car- 
roll D. Wright, believe that he holds the master-key to 
the Rural Problem. ‘The fields are white for the harvest, 
but the laborers are few. 

As hopeful signs of the times, there are forces at work 
in the}Eastern States that must go abroad. Many good 
things have ‘‘come out of the East.” 

The Federations of Churches of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, with their motto of ‘““Some Church Re- 
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sponsible for every Square Mile,’’ fixing attention, not 
on the church, but on the work to be done for all, and 
the Committees of Comity of Maine and Vermont are 
actually strengthening religious forces by the consolida- 
tion of churches in small places. The New England 
Country Church Association has set on foot a series of 
undenominational institutes for ministers and church 
workers in remote places, at which leading men from the 
theological schools and agricultural colleges stand _to- 
gether on a common platform, giving out the advanced 
thought and scholarship of the day. It is a species of 
university extension that must have far-reaching con- 
sequences. Some of the domestic missionary boards are 
compromising differences, and are agitating the subject 
of adequate support for a strong ministry in country 
places. The Young Men’s Christian Association is taking 
hold of young life in villages. The theological schools 
are waking up to the need of special training of men for 
the country ministry, and some of the brightest students 
are looking forward to a life-work in rural districts. When 
the spirit of reform is abroad, it seldom goes backward. 

The main trouble is that the largest controlling factor 
is economic. Though at top and centre church progress 
is a matter of spiritual growth, at the bottom its feeding 
roots run down into an economic subsoil. 

Of course, if the country people had religion enough 
of the right kind, we would have no economic question, 
even if we needed churches. Churches are not spiritual 
abstractions. They are real human societies, partaking 
of the characteristics and conditions of the people that 
compose them, practical organisms for the purpose of 
nourishing society with religious and ethical ideals, and 
for spiritual productiveness they are as dependent upon 
. stock, tools, and capital as upon the gracious sunshine 
and rains of heaven. A consecrated ministry must have 
material support. 

The miser said to the parson, ‘‘I thought you preached 
for the good of souls’”’; and the parson replied, ‘‘I can’t 
eat souls.” 

Now, from a sociological point of view, while our 
country towns are not becoming poorer, while the drift 
of population means prosperity rather than decay and 
abandoned farms spell sanity, while agriculture is ad- 
vancing and standards of living, of education, and of 
morals are rising, the country is not advancing in wealth 
and in ideals in ratio with the cities. 

From the national point of view, the country towns 
are not keeping up with the procession. That is the nub 
of the much-discussed ‘‘Rural Problem,” that inducted 
that far-seeing man, President Roosevelt, to appoint that 
notable Commission on Country Life, whose illuminating 
report a blind Congress so foolishly turned down. 

The power of the national wealth concentrates in the 
cities. The manipulators of great natural resources 
live in the city. Millionaires are essentially city men. 
Dealers in farm products make more personal money in 
handling the crops than the farmers make in raising them. 

Such conditions are changing some legislative views. 
Legislatures are coming to realize the Christian fact that 
we are all members, one of another: schools, roads, 
boats, rivers, are not now matters of merely local con- 
cern. Necessity is the parent of the conviction that all 
the people have some claim on all the wealth. All the 
wealth of all the people must contribute to the education 
of all the children, and to the building of the roads, or 
at least the main highways of travel. ‘This is not social- 
ism: it is practical, political expediency. 

In my own State there are more than a hundred de- 
pleted towns, where the rate of taxation is as high as, if 
not higher than, in the cities, though the cities pay the 
bulk of the State taxes. The local school taxes have 
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been%voted up in recent years from less than two mills on 
the dollar to nearly five. Yet to maintain the standards 
of education, these towns draw from public school funds 
and local endowments and from legislative appropria- 
tions about as much as they raise by local taxation. 

Roads cost about as much as schools, and the High- 
way Commission is covering the rural districts with an 
extensive network of State roads. The Commonwealth 
maintains the insane poor and the criminals. All this is 
true of many States. 

Now, to maintain a live, efficient church or two in a 
country town costs as much, or ought to, as it costs to 
maintain the schools or the roads. The cost of ministe- 
rial efficiency is relatively higher in the country than in the 
city, and, unlike the taxes, the burden falls not on all 
property, but upon the people who are willing. Add it 
to the burden of taxation they bear, and the proposition 
becomes, in most cases, prohibitive; especially so where 
you have no rich families endowed with proportional . 
generosity. ae 

This means that denominational bodies must of neces- 
sity take lessons from State institutions. All the wealth 
of all the churches must be appealed to to maintain all 
the ministries. 

Congregationalism and independence are vital theories 
in a democracy, but so are fraternity and co-operation. 
In practice it is ‘‘a condition that confronts us, not a 
theory.” ; 

There is another source of revenue, which, properly 
administered, is a perennial spring of spiritual efficiency. 
You who have read Dr. Hale’s amusing, pseudo-scientific 
story, ‘‘Ihe Brick Moon,” with its highly suggestive 
moral, will remember Orcutt’s return from his career of 
engineering, railroad building, and speculating in stocks, 
and the joyful elation of the little band of philanthropists 
at the amazing news that ‘‘One of us has made money.” 

When the boys come back on the Old Home days now, 
such news is not so amazing. Many of us have made 
money. All over the land rise monuments of affection 
for the communities of our birth. Libraries, public halls, 
beautiful parks dot the landscape; and funds for public 
uses are sacredly guarded. What evidence of affection 
can be more propitious of spiritual and moral good in any 
community than a church of Christ by the wayside 
pointing heavenward, established on a firm foundation! 

I am not alone in the conviction that, if some of the 
wealth that is seeking investment in philanthropic en- 
terprises can be directed into such religious channels, 
much can be accomplished toward the solution of many 
of the problems that perplex the country ministry. 

President Eliot of Harvard advocated it in his con- 
vincing way at the Boston meeting of the New England 
Country Church Association last winter. 

Such endowments have sometimes been badly managed; 
but, if we take lessons from the State, a wise administra- 
tion becomes a plain, simple, business proposition. 

The State conditions its beneficences on what the 
towns do for themselves. 

Whatever advances are to be made in agricultural 
science and industry, however educational standards 
may improve, whatever graces social life may take on, 
the country towns will ever remain the best breeding 
grounds for sturdy men and women. And, in training 
our youth for service, the church must be what it always 
has been, one of the most potent forees for the building 
up of strong, clean, righteous character. It is your duty 
and mine, as members of a conference avowing ‘‘the 
purpose of strengthening the churches ... for more and 
better work for the kingdom of God,’ to see that their 
activities do not cease, and that their functions are not 
palsied by lack of adequate support. 
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Unitarian Theology: the Idea of God as Human. 


BY PROF. FRANK C. DOAN. 


ly 


With the consent, and indeed by the advice, of the sec- 
retary of our National Conference Council I am going to 
omit from my address all matters of theological method 
and all details of our historic Unitarian theology, and deal, 
rather, with the genius of our movement, and how that 
genius may well be expected to act in the present state 
of human society. 

In a single word, then, we may say that a Unitarian 
has a certain genius for humanity and humanitarian con- 
cerns. As I read the great historic documents of our 
movement, I am, I may say, really amazed to note how 
constantly, and in some instances how relentlessly, our 
great geniuses have stood out for justice, righteousness, 
loving-kindness, open-mindedness in all the living affairs 
of men. I know that by some strange irony of fate we 
have gained in certain quarters a reputation for remote- 
ness, abstractedness, philosophical vagueness in our 
treatment of human conditions. But, however ap- 
plicable this reputation may be to the rank and file of our 
liberal ministry, it is grotesquely inapplicable to the 
central intention and genius, as I have called it, of our 
Unitarian spirit as a whole. When I consider this genius 
with which, in the past, Unitarian religion has given itself 
to great human concerns, the great immediate needs of 
contemporaneous humanity,—how it naturally and un- 
affectedly cleared the person of Jesus from the mist of 
dogmatic fog at one time threatening to obscure his 
benign, human features; how in another period it vin- 
dicated the righteousness and humanity of God when 
men were almost persuaded to accept the monstrous and 
inhuman Calvinist philosophy of God’s insufferable being; 
how again in a later period it gave itself whole-heartedly 
and unafraid to an evolutionary conception of the origin 
of man in the slow but steadily gaining life and con- 
sciousness of the world-soul we call God,—when I consider 
all these prompt and reliable responses of our Unitarian 
temperament to the human needs in times past, I am 
filled with a solemn confidence and joy: we shall not 
fail men in the present nor in any future period of their 
human life! 

rr. 


I turn, then, to the present needs and tendencies of the 
human soul, confidently expecting to find in them the 
direction our Unitarian religious experience will take in 
the present generation. I would summarize those needs 
and tendencies in a single radical expression: the modern 
soul of man requires an experience of God ashuman. It 
shall be the express aim of my brief contribution to our 
morning’s programme to consider God as a human re- 
lation, to investigate present human needs and ideals in 
the light of a living God’s possible larger Life and deeper 
Sympathy. 

I would discover in human life the essence and aroma 
of the divine. The differeace between your you and your 
God is in the main a gross quantitive matter. The larger 
Life is larger than you in very obvious fact, but not 
diviner. The great God himself in all his powers and 
privileges is not more righteous nor more loving, no 
diviner, than you would most instinctively be, had you 
those same great energies and opportunities. You are 
infinite comrades, most literally and prosaically infinite, 
you! You, veriest beast of the earth! in those qualities 
wherein you do touch the living powers and the divine 
graces of the world’s soul, you are infinite, I say! You 
are God’s maximum as God is your maximum. What 
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becomes you, becomes God. Where you are, there he 
is! What you are, that he is! When you are, then 
he is! 

This is what we Unitarians at this point in human 
history need to lay to heart if we would remain true to 
the genius of humanity which is our natural birthright. 
Let us lay it to heart, then! Just allow yourselves to 
think unafraid, unashamed, and plainly that God is most 
actively and sweatingly human; that his spirit is right 
poignantly involved in human relations, very strictly 
present in human being; that he moves in human des- 
tinies, writhes in all our human bestialities, ascends in 
all our human flights of justice and righteousness; that 
his spirit watches and pushes and pulls in all the efforts 
of our human race! God Almighty, what a God! God 
all-human, what a God! Cry out, sing, shout for joy! 
Unto us a God is born! born of human labor,—a Son of 
Man, himself a Man, a great Man-God, an incomparable 
God-Man, a God with sweating soul! 

So you see in some measure what this experience of 
God as human may mean, and what the method is of 
working this great vision of God’s invisible humanity 
into one’s inmost human person. Why not apply this 
method? Why not covet this experience on an immense 
scale? By so doing we shall come to have an immensely, 
genuinely real sense of the God-Father in whom we pro- 
fess to believe. 

All these years the expert seekers after God have been 
star-gazing, deducing God in celestial magnitudes of one 
sort or another. Do we do some earth-gazing! Mount 
we together to some mystic height and look down, down 
upon these habitations of men! See the great spirit of 
God settling upon people!—God drenching with his 
spirit live, passionate people like you and me; God facing 
humanity, assuming human life, becoming increasingly 
conscious, active, feeling, alive, as his great searching 
spirit approaches nearer and nearer the homes of men and 
catches the low murmur of their busy heroic affairs! 
God alive! God! 

Come up the mount of humanistic vision. Look down, 
look down! What do you see? Not what do you infer 
from your monstrously infinite preconception of God, 
but what do you see? You see the spirit of God issuing 
from the Great Unknown, the great Vault, beyond and 
approaching the homes of men; his spirit spreading itself 
passably and lightly there where men have little need or 
want of him, lingeringly and passionately here where 
some great crisis or tragedy of human being demands 
something worth while of his superabundant Life and 
Wisdom. ‘The Divine Spirit most actively concentrated 
where the need and want are greatest: that’s what you 
see, comrade. God-Man! God! 

“But the proof, man! the proof!” you demand. Alas! 
there is no proof. The thing we are here considering is 
too worthy to be proved. Wasn’t it Tennyson who said 
somewhere that what is worth proving can’t be proved? 
Well, such is the case here. It isa matter not for proving, 
but for seeing; not for demonstration, but for vision. 
That mount of humanist vision we were talking about is 
of course in your own living soul. Do you see there, do 
you find there in your own inner life, your own mystic 
humanity, the courage and the will to believe in this 
triumphantly and passionately regnant God of humanity? 
If not, you are blind and, so far, lost! Your own human- 
ity, such as it is, is a lie! a most stupid, thoughtless, in- 
sensible lie! nothing short of that! For lying, as I see it, 
is just the cutting off of a tale of human life before it is 
told,—in this instance the choking and murdering of your 
humanity at just the point where it would begin to live 
eternally. 


Now do you ask for evidence? Just open your soul 
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to it: it will overwhelm you, once you see it. Do you 
mean to say you lack evidence that a spirit of Life larger, 
deeper, higher, than the life we call human is at work in 
the world ? that a great humane world-soul is toiling and 
sweating with men? that sin is destructive and goodness 
conservative of that Life? that the principle of increasing 
righteousness is regnant and shall—perhaps not must, 
but most certainly shall—triumph over the lowering 
lusts and passions of that Life? Who wants evidence 
of all this, I say, is denying his own humanity, is dese- 
crating his own inner place of vision, is lying in the face 
of Man and in the sight of God! 

A challenge to faith! Live like a human being! 
will engender deep within your human soul a perfect 
passion of belief in things human, a perfect feeling of 
companionship with God-Man in all your ways of life, a 
steady and calm determination to risk all, all your in- 
terests, your ambitions, your hopes, your powers, your 
life upon the issue and ultimate triumph of humane being 
of Man-God! For you will have seen out there in hu- 
manity’s unformed future a destiny of human life toward 
which and in which your human and God’s human being 
together are working with a right good will. Together 
then! On! On! For humanity’s sake, for God’s sake, 
on! 

That man alone blasphemes who abuses in what way 
soever this deeper humanity of him, who cheapens his 
human life and robs himself of his own rightful, creative 
operations in life. Man alive! God does most imper- 
atively rest upon your life. Put your shoulder to the 
wheel! Sweat, bleed, strain, heave, love! Live like a 
human being! Live like a God! 

For a matter of about five years I have been urging 
this experience of God as human in our Unitarian con- 
ferences. 
sweep the country, I reply that the trouble is, we don’t 
half believe what we profess to believe,—in a God-Father 
a God-Man, a God actually moving in the places hallowed 
by human life. But my heart is beginning to find com- 
fort in this matter. I find that our live ministers are 
beginning to consider this thing and are beginning to 
ask, in no uncertain tones, what the actual practical ap- 
plication of this vision of God’s invisible humanity may 
be. What can be done about it all? 

In the few moments remaining of my fleeting twenty I 
want to consider with you this practical question, If 
God were human; if he did indeed concern himself in 
human life; if, as I said a moment ago, his great restless 
spirit does drench with something of the power and un- 
derstanding and braveness of his own sweating soul,— 
where, do you think, his great spirit is now settling down 
upon our human life? 

God only knows where in our human affairs about his 
own unconquerable soul of humanity is working. But, 
as I acknowledge within my own soul this new-born, 
gasping experience of God in his human form, I find that 
its immediate application is in the present social crisis 
impending in our American life. On all sides the Church 
of the living God is being charged with social inefficiency 
and the dereliction of its plain social duty. Now we of 
the Unitarian faith claim to be always in touch and freely 
sympathetic with every movement of human thought 
inspired by love of man and love of God. How com- 
placently do we invariably emphasize in all our confer- 
ences that we are the ‘“‘vanguard’’ of civilization, ever 
on the “firing line’’ of the world’s great battles for liberty, 
justice, and righteousness! Well, here we are at a point 
where we can make good that claim, where¥we may in- 
deed and very practically act with freedom, fairness, and 
vision in our handling of human affairs. If we liberals, 
we of the open-minded religion, fail to see clearly in the 
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present crisis; if we hem and haw and postpone in a 
situation that requires quickness of vision and immediacy 
of prophetic action; if we deliberately blind ourselves to 
present facts; if we persistently and officially club into 
silence or bitter revolt the brave men among us who 
dare to take an unequivocal stand against those forms of 
social injustice that are tolerated by the conventions, 
of altogether too many of the well-frocked laymen in our 
liberal churches; if we allow the great uprising tide of 
humanity to wreck existing institutions while we sit 
languidly by in the spirit of the Bourbons; if we fail to 


“ equip with a vital religion the oncoming new civilization, 


a civilization which, if God be righteous, will be builded 
infallibly upon ideals now called socialistic,—if we fail 
at this great point in human history, then our Unitarian 
cause, and with it the great humanity we were appointed 
to lead into the clear atmosphere of God’s everlasting 
justice and love, are eternally lost: we will have com- 
mitted an unpardonable sin against the holy spirit of the 
God-Father in whom we profess to believe. Our con- 
fession will have proved-to be but a contemptible formula 
of the lips, a damnable lie of the soul. 

Let’s not be blind in this matter: let’s ask ourselves 
what are the facts involved in the present social crisis 
and what the corresponding and plain duty of our free 
religion is in that crisis. Let’s set the genius of our lib- 
eral religion to work in this cause of humanity. Let’s 
discipline human souls so that social revolution may be 
averted, if that be possible; but, in case the ends of 
social justice cannot be gained except through revolu- 
tion, confiscation, radical, complete, and forcible sup- 
pression of the blind monsters of social stupidity and 
evil now casting their sinister shadows over human so- 
ciety and terrifying the children of God, then let us 
‘strike, strike, in the name of God!” And let’s not 
leave off striking until the people of our liberal church, 
every man of them, have for very shame rid their lives 
of all that is unlawful—indeed, of all that is grotesque, 
even though that grotesque thing should be a quite 
legally accumulated gold mass of $500,000,000 or there- 
about! of all that is unworthy of any sane human being, 
until every man of us has become in practical truth a 
brother of every other in the sight of God! 

We Unitarian ministers need to lay this matter to 
heart also. Oh, of course, we are up-to-date in all these 
things. Not to be left behind in this interesting business 
of social reform, we have informed ourselves and are 
more or less languidly interested in the problems suggested 
by present conditions on human society: in our pulpits 
we sometimes add variety to our sermons on abstract 
morality and nature study by reviewing and discussing 
learnedly the contents of some of the current books and 
magazine articles dealing with the social problem. We 
are monstrously well informed, if it comes to that. But 
are we facing the right way in this matter? Are we so- 
cially efficient? Do we understand not merely the argu- 
ments, for example, of socialism, but do we understand 
the genius and spirit of the socialist as well? When we 
preach conclusively against any such programmes as 
socialism proposes, are we inwardly conscious of having 
grasped the hand and understood the life of some ac- 
tual living socialist? Are we logic-choppers and time- 
servers, or are we human beings taking a natural and 
passionate interest in the rights and claims of whom- 
soever and whatsoever is human? Are we chiefly con- 
cerned to prove, perhaps somewhat frantically, that 
there is no impending social crisis, or are we preparing 
our souls to join and control the forces that are likely to 
bring about that crisis? Are we actively facing the 
right way, or must we, along with every other church in 
Christendom, come in for our just share in the charge of 
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social inefficiency now being brought against the Church 
of the living God from every quarter of the civilized world ? 
Are we, unlike every other church of God, proclaiming in 
the present turning of human society a brave, clear- 
visioned, non-partisan social gospel ? 

God knows we are preaching no such social gospel! 
Weare preaching almost everything else under the sun,— 
an excellent philosophy of religion drawn mainly from 
Emerson; an almost gluttonous appetite for maxims of 
private and personal morality; a fine conception of God’s 
relation to Nature; a strong aversion from all brands of 
‘dogmatism. In fact, many of our preachers, for that 
matter, have a correct theory about men’s social relations; 
but they preach it so gently and blandly, with such inane 
toleration of all disagreements with their theory that, 
on hearing them, you would never think of doing any- 
thing about it all! We have a correct social theory, I 
say. But a social gospel? Indeed, we have none, God 
knows. 

There are those who claim that we Unitarians are in a 
peculiar difficulty in this matter. ‘They say that, we of 
all the Christian denominations, are singularly unfitted to 
preach a plain, unequivocal, evangical, social gospel, to 
be openly and socially just; they allege that we are pre- 
eminently a church of a favored class; that we dared 
not, or, what is worse, have not, the impulse to see clearly 
in matters of social justice; that we naturally incline 
toward the fashionable, somewhat fatalistic view of hu- 
man relations; that we are, in a word, conservative, 
aristocratic, intellectualistic, super-social, supercilious. 
This is how we look to outsiders. Of course we who are 
inside and are spending our life’s energies in the “‘liberal 

cause’ know how unjust to our intentions any such 

sharp reproval of our motives is. We intend to teach 
men, as they have not been taught before, the principle 
of human brotherhood and the vision of divine Father- 
hood. We of all churches have and may claim as our 
peculiar property a religious intention and vision alone 
suited to serve men in their social relations, suited to 
transform into one family on earth all this present colossal, 
wrangling mob of humanity. It is high time we made 
good that intention and made clear and commanding 
that vision, is it not, brethren ? 

Now, God willing and we Unitarians willing, we shall 
cleanse our gospel of whatever supercilious, aristocratic 
imperfections it may bear, and shall fit it to become ac- 
tually what it is in its intention, the property and vision 
of the people. There are already signs of the times! A 
score of years from now our gospel will have ‘‘swept the 
country’’; for in that time we shall have deepened, 
humanized, socialized that gospel. We shall have put 
into it a God, a real God, a God of things as they humanly 
ought tobe. We shall face the way men are facing, 
shall be frankly socialistic in our sympathies and ideals; 

we shall believe genuinely and practically in brotherhood 
and in Fatherhood. I think we shall give the socialists 
a religion,—a religion that will vastly modify some of 
their present political practices and economic hatreds, 
and alt of their philosophical doctrines. All that these 
men with their genuine, humane enthusiasms now demand 
on the ground of an immediate human justice,—. g., in 
the matter of hours of labor, wages of labor, and in all such 
present, vital, pressing matters,—all these demands shall 
somehow be gained for them through the God in human- 
ity, through God all mighty, through God all human! 
What a vast deal of cynicism, hatred, materialism shall 
be removed in such case from the socialist movement 
with all its splendid heroisms and indefatigable visions 
of a”common*humanity on earth! 

I would insist upon it that with the exception of a few 

played-out and congenitally weak ghosts of men in our 
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pulpits, if such there be, we of the Unitarian ministry are 
capable of facing the right way and the same way in this 
matter. We may not all turn out to be socialists. Those 
of us who are socialists may not all be Fabian nor yet 
revolutionists in our socialistic convictions. Indeed, some 
of us may hesitate over political socialism of whatever 
programme, preferring for the present to keep empha- 
sizing the incomparable ideals of socialism; some of us 
may be dominantly economic, others (of whom I must 
say I am one), dominantly religious in our conception of 
the soul of socialism; some of us historic, others mystic 
in our defence of the rights of men; and so on through 
an interminable list of particular differences. But, I 
say, we shall all face the same way. And, resolutely 
facing the same way, we must persistently refuse to iden- 
tify Unitarianism with any or all of these particulars. 
Do you say, then, that our social enthusiasm will speedily 
degenerate into a vast, hospitable vacuity? I would 
deny this. I would rather urge that to insist upon one 
particular point or party of social reform just now 
would be as if Jesus in his day and generation had joined, 
suppose, the Essenes or any other first-class organization, 
and had insisted that his followers should do likewise. 
The thing is, to face the same way, to face the right way! 
Now we are, many of us, facing the same way and the 
right way in this matter. It only remains for some 
prophet of mystical temperament to show us the vision 
of a thoroughly human God facing the same way with 
men, a human God leading on this entire procession of 
us human beings, a human God actually sweating and 
laboring in our human life. Then we shall speedily be- 
come the church of the people. We shall not be con- | 
servative, but radical; not aristocratic, but frankly and 
proudly common; not intellectualistic, but passionately 
humanistic in our facing humanity’s way and in our 
handling of humanity’s problems of social justice. With 
a religion, I tell you, with our religious experience of a 
God-Father, a God-Man, we must prepare the way for 
that changing of the principle and method of human in- 
dustry and human government now being demanded in 
no uncertain tone by the living men of this present gen- 
eration. I tremble with the stress of this tremendous 
obligation that rests upon our church, peculiarly upon 
our Unitarian ministry; the obligation to give a relig- 
ious vision to that socialistic state of humanity which 
is even now most infallibly on its way to this earth-home 
of men. Unitarian preachersof the country, unite! Face 
the same way! Face the right way! 


Efficiency and Sufficiency in Religious Education. 


BY REV. HENRY F. COPE, GENERAL SECRETARY OF 
THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


In modern education one may readily trace three 
ideals slowly and successively emerging: these are the 
ideals of personal superiority, personal efficiency, and 
common sufficiency. ‘The ideal of personal superiority 
dominated all education during the greater part of the 
last century. Education was a process by which cer- 
tain favored ones held the advantages already possessed, 
or inherited and secured further advantages by having 
imparted to them the secrets of knowledge and the polish 
of culture. Education, then, was the prerogative of the 
person of leisure and means above the average. Educa- 
tion was the door by which the very few among the 
mass might enter the choice company of the classes. 
Education was the duty of the gentleman, the exceed- 
ingly rare privilege of the man. It was therefore nar- 
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row in its scope, superficial in its character, and selfish 
in its aims. It sought only to confer larger advantages 
over others and to retain those already in hand. 

But the cry of popular education arose. Brave spirits 
in England urged the necessity of educating all the youth 
of the nation. The democracy of American ideals spread 
abroad. We began to be consistent with our ideals here: 
we made educational opportunities open to all without 
regard to rank or condition. Before long we went 
further, insisting not only that every child had educa- 
tional rights, but must take up educational duties, that 
public obligation compelled us to educate every man and 
woman. ‘Then arose the question, What right have we 
to compel children and youth to spend years in acquir- 
ing the traditional culture of the schools? If we demand 
their years in the schools, we must see that the years are 
not wasted. The question of values in the materials of 
study became a burning one. It is by no means settled 
yet. But we may count this as fairly well settled, that 
all questions of curricula will be determined by this test, 
In what way do these studies contribute to the efficiency 
of the life to be educated? The business of our schools 
is fairly well recognized as that of training all our future 
citizens to full and efficient living. 

Naturally we inherited from the old systems many 
errors: we have for a long time been seeking the ideals 
of the full and efficient life by means of the methods 
used to secure individual superiority. We have con- 
tinued to train our school children as though all expected 
to be gentlemen of leisure, or, at best, as though every 
one expected to enter some of the learned professions. 
We have retained many subjects in the curriculum simply 
because they bear the stamp of medieval orthodoxy 
and seem to smack of what we reverently, supersti- 
tiously call culture. Slowly we come to recognize that 
the plain, bald fact standing out first of all is that each 
one of these students must earn his own living, must 
become a self-supporting and productive member of 
society. Then we take a step in advance and say that 
education must equip the boy and the girl for living. 
We witness an awakening interest in industrial educa- 
tion, in vocational training: we emerge from the cultural 
to the practical, from the ideal of education for superiority 
to education for personal efficiency. Notice, however, 
that it is still personal efficiency, the motive is still the 
individual one. 

Along with these two ideals there is now arising an- 
other. We are in the strange situation of cherishing 
some parts of the older ideal of education for purposes 
of cultural personal superiority, retaining much of the 
force of the later ideal of education for personal efficiency, 
and yet seeing the light of a larger purpose, that of edu- 
cation for social sufficiency, the training and develop- 
ment of lives to their fulness, in order that every life may 
have a full life to give to the world. This is education 
for social efficiency. Little wonder we hear much of 
criticism of our educational plans and agencies. 

A well-known English writer and educator said not 
long ago, after reading a number of American articles 
on education and after attending several gatherings of 
educators, ‘“‘One would think by the vehemence of the 
criticism that education in the United States was in the 
last stage of deterioration.” 

In matters of education this is a period of transition. 
It is fortunately true that every period is one of transi- 
tion so far as ideas, conditions, and ideals are con- 
cerned, else we would perish of spiritual atrophy; but 
the phases of social evolution become significant and 
often dramatic whenever we become conscious of them. 
That we are conscious of a general readjustment of our 
educational plans, consequent upon unsettlings and re- 
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statements of our educational ideals, is evident on all 
kinds of printed pages, programmes, and popular as- 
semblies. 

Amidst all this discussion, where does the Church stand? 
Once she was the custodian and agency for education: 
has its work been taken entirely from her hands? Once 
the schools were all hers: now she has but one school 
usually, and that for long has been, by comparison with 
all other schools, a byword, a butt for ridicule, and 
the scorn of those who have the true educator’s 
passion. 

Sometimes we stand and review the striking changes: 
that have taken place in the Sunday-schools in the last 
decade, and say to ourselves, with graded lessons and 
teacher-training in mind, What strides this school has 
made! But, when we begin to measure up Sunday- 
school progress, the advance of the Church in her edu- 
cational agencies with the advance of the general agen- 
cies of education, we stand dumb, ashamed, obliged to 
confess that relatively we have almost stood still. And 
the saddest thing of all is the fact that we have stood 
still in the very hour of our most splendid opportunity. 
Instead of the Sunday-school having become obsolete, 
she has now come within sight of her true social mission. 
Stop to think of certain things concerning which we are 
all pretty well agreed. First, that there can be no for- 
mal teaching of religion, of the Bible, or of theology in 
the public schools; second, that the public school has 
the mission of preparing lives for social efficiency, that is, 
preparing them for rendering full service to society; 
third, that no one can possibly be sufficient for modern 
social living without the religious motive, that education 
can never accomplish her perfect work without religion. 
Are we not pérfectly agreed on these things? To what 
agency, then, shall we turn for this absolutely indispen- 
sable element in education since the public schools cannot 
formally teach religion? Iam well aware that there may 
be much religious education without the formal teaching 
of religious subjects. I firmly believe that there is no- 
where in any country a finer body of religious teachers 
than our public school educators, that the lessons in 
the class-room, the influence, discipline, and training all 
count for the training of the life of the spirit. I would 
be the last to discount the spiritual values of what we 
call secular education. 

Yet we would doubtless all, too, agree that the grow- 
ing life needs more than influence, atmosphere, and 
ideals: it needs specific instruction. The boy needs 
that which the Bible has for the purposes of life, a heris 
tage of ideals expressed in the eloquence of the soul and 
enshrined in great and glowing lives. If he would follow 
the most glorious of all lives, he needs some vision of the 
ideals that show before that life: he needs, too, that this 
social institution of the church shall have a special educa- 
tional significance for him, that it shall minister to his 
needs as truly as do the other institutions, the school and 
the home. Here is the great opportunity of the school 
in the church, to do what no other school may or can do,— 
to impart to the life, directly, intentionally, and with all 
the freedom of a clear purpose and the force of authority 
and tradition, custom and affection, the impulses, ideals, 
and motives of the true social life. If education is for 
purposes of social efficiency, the Church has the specific 
mission of furnishing to every life the only sufficient mo- 
tive, the religious motive, the motive of self-giving love 
and service, the motive that has moved every great 
soul through all the ages, that stands out above all the 
blood and lust of ancient Hebrew legends, above all the 
intricacies of Jewish ritual, above all the controversies 
of Christian speculation and metaphysics; that the most 
glorious thing in the world is to give up life for the world, 
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to live for others; that, the finer, fuller, more efficient the 
life so lived, the greater the sacrifice and glory of living. 

The greatest need in education to-day is such a vision 
of life’s purposes as will furnish a clear programme for 
the training of lives and a compelling passion for its 
realization. We need motives most of all, motives high 
enough for all to move in with perfect freedom, large 
enough to satisfy all the souls of men, deep enough to 
stir us to our depths and to lead us out to our best. The 
business of the Sunday-school is to impart to lives the 
sufficient motives and the methods of the right life. 

Definitely, specifically, and not uncertainly the Sun- 
day-school has an educational mission. 

The Church is an educator. ‘Think of what her busi- 
ness is,—to lead lives out into their fulness and to lead 
society out into its harmony and perfection, a right life 
in a right world; the full life for each in order that we 
may reach the full life for all. Character is the aim of 
the schools, and character is the aim of the Church. 
Once the schools existed to impart certain items of in- 
formation; once the churches existed, at least in Protes- 
tantism, to impart also certain items of information or 
misinformation, to compel or cajole men into accepting 
certain statements as truth; now both have, or ought to 
have, rejected the informational aim and adopt the edu- 
cational aim, the leading of lives out into their fulness. 
That educational aim in character the schools can never 
achieve without the religious agencies nor the religious 
agencies without the schools. 

The vision of the educational mission of the Church 
gives a new vigor and sense of reality to all the work of 
that organization. It sets before the Church the purpose 
of saving society, not by making certain opinions prevail, 
but by leading lives out to certain levels of living, to 
following developing ideals of character. It gives the 
Church a worth-while mission: it means the salvation 
of the church. Only as the Church becomes the inspira- 
tional agency for the life of ideals, only as she seeks to 
lead lives out to their fulness, only as she becomes an 
educator, will she have a right to a continued existence 
in this age. 

An educational purpose involves certain imperatives. 
First, an educational organization. ‘The Church will not 
only have a school, she will be a school through all her 
agencies. And then the department for specific instruc- 
tion which we call the Sunday-school will take its true 
and rightful place. The school will be, not an accident 
nor an heritage from the past, but an organization care- 
fully planned for educational purposes. 

The Church will adopt an educational programme from 
which she will be swerved neither by the fear of tradi- 
tionalism nor by the appeals of emotionalism. She will 
see her purpose clearly and set about achieving it. Her 


programme will be not longer haphazard, hit and miss: - 


she will see that her work is just as specific, definite, as 
any other. She will make full provision for carrying out 
an educational programme. She will cease the mockery of 
paying $5,000 a year for a quartet for the amusement of 
people and some $50 a year for the instruction of her 
people in her school. She will no longer permit her 
students to study from texts which, if their like were 
ever seen in the public school, would raise a storm of 
protest to the very heavens, ragged, cheap, and crowded 
with outworn ideas. She will cease to house her school 
in a cobwebby basement and leave its work to untrained, 
inefficient, and often harmful amateurs. She will relate 
together all the parts of the Church activity that all may 
in harmony contribute to the development of the lives 
of her people. She will, in a word, take seriously her 
mission in religious education. 

The time has come when the Church must take her 
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educational mission seriously and make adequate prep- 
aration for its discharge or else confess her insufficiency 
for the occasion. Note the present situation. ‘The 
schools generally accept the aim of social efficiency as 
the need of public education, and this involves a clear 
departure from the old aim of the accumulation of in- 
formation. We have come generally to recognize that 
there can be no social efficiency without a sufficient 
motive, the religious motive, the motive of self-giving 
service. Religion is the peculiar function of the Church; 
but, in order to make her special contribution to the 
whole process of education, she must do her work on a 
parity of quality and efficiency with all other educational 
agencies. 

We have not yet realized what this means. Religious 
education startles us not only with its breadth, as in- 
cluding every interest of life, but also with its reach and 
depth as necessitating the knowledge of every power and 
circumstance of the life. Just as the science of education 
has broadened from a handful of precepts and tricks in 
the business of teaching, to embrace the whole study of 
man, in physiology, genetic psychology, history, and all 
that makes life, so must the business of religious educa- 
tion broaden from the superficial devices of the old-time 
Sunday-school to the broad and serious work of studying 
the whole of man, to learning the laws of life, in physi- 
ology, psychology, biology, history, and literature. 

The realization of the largeness and importance of 
religious education accounts for the Religious Education 
Association. Here we seek to bring to the service of the 
religious educator the expert and authority in general 
education, to make available to every worker in church 
and Sunday-school the very best that is being done in 
any department of education, to bring together all the 
educational forces of our times, secure their co-operation, 
and together to study their work until we shall secure 
the co-ordination of all their activities. We look forward 
to the day when the Church shall adequately conceive 
her educational mission; when she shall seek, with that 
consecration of her powers which insures efficiency and 
sufficiency, her high purpose of the salvation of society 
through the education of the full man into fulness of 
living and service; when the schools of the Church shall 
pass from a byword and mocking to a place beside every 
other worthy educational agency; when Church and school 
working together, men shall have learned the fine art of 
living with one another, and the kingdom shall come and 
men shall have learned the will of the Most High and 
shall find life in doing that will. 


The Young People’s Religious Union. 


The meeting of the National Young People’s Religious 
Union was held on Tuesday afternoon, with three ad- 
dresses on the New Generation of Unitarians. Rey. 
Albert R. Vail spoke on ‘‘Our Growing Faith’’; Mr. Percy 
A. Atherton, on “Our Strengthened Organization”; and 
Rev. Henry Hallam Saunderson discussed “Our Larger 
Task.’? ‘The address of Mr. Atherton follows. 


ADDRESS OF MR, PERCY A. ATHERTON. 


Instead of ‘‘Our Strengthened Organization”’ I should 
like to phrase it ‘‘Our Strengthening Organization,” be- 
cause we are just beginning to learn how to do this sort 
of work. I take it the programme for this afternoon was 
prepared as a whole,—‘‘Our Growing Faith,” ‘Our 
Strengthened Organization,’”’ “Our Larger Task.’”? And 
I take it that the purpose was to show, in the first in- 
stance, that we had something worth doing; that, if we 
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had something worth doing, we were in a position to ask 
your support in doing it; and then it was intended to 
show what we meant to do. ‘The programmes for this 
week were made up by ministers, do not ever forget 
that; and they seem to leave to the layman the task of 
seeing that an underpinning exists somewhere. ‘That 
is what I have to do, to show you that this little organ- 
ization of young people, started in weakness thirteen 
years ago, has been built up and strengthened until it 
stands in a position where it merits your future trust and 
confidence. 

We had, in 1896, scattered through our liberal churches 
little groups of young men and young women all trying 
to do the same thing, but without any common purpose, 
without co-ordination of effort or of strength. These 
groups were brought together in an attempt to make a 
young people’s society, and the simplest kind of frame- 
work was all that existed in the beginning, merely a 
president who served gratuitously, a paid secretary who 
sought for methods, and an executive board that met 
from time to time. You cannot do effective work in 
church matters any more than you can in business 
organizations unless you have an effective working force 
that can look over the field and apply your energy. And 
in the last thirteen years, so far as organization is con- 
cerned, our sole effort has been to strengthen, to make 
firmer, to make broader a foundation for the work. 

The first step was through federations or conferences of 
young people. We started one in 1899, in the northern 
part of Worcester County, Massachusetts: we sometimes 
get together at the meetings of that conference three or 
four hundred persons, who may properly be described as 
young. There are now eight other such conferences 
or federations, all of them working with success, and 
each of them, I venture to say, bringing pleasure and 
profit to its constituent churches. It is regrettable 
that every one of these federations is in Massachusetts, 
but it is hoped that a meeting like this in the Middle 
West may help us to start others further from the centre 
of our work. 

We used, in the early days, to be absolutely without 
money most of the time, and I well remember, when I 
first knew anything about the work of the National 
Union, that the chief duty of the board of directors, 
after the middle of the year, was to borrow money of 
their friends until we could hold a fair or something of 
that sort to pay it back. In 1904 we worked out of that 
foolish and extravagant method: we established a per- 
manent fund of five hundred dollars from which we can 
borrow in case of need, and we are scrupulously careful 
to pay back as soon as possible what we have borrowed. 
We established a Life Membership List, made up of 
persons who are most interested in what we are doing, 
and who contribute ten dollars for the privileges of be- 
coming life members; and each life member is kept in 
touch with what we do. We have now eighty-six life 
members andjthe fund from that source amounts to some- 
thing over $900, the interest of which can be used for 
our work. This is not a tale of great achievement, but 
it shows that, working carefully, conservatively, and 
thoroughly, mostly with really young persons, something 
permanent and useful has been accomplished. 

But what of the future? There are now125, roughly 
speaking, of these local organizations affiliated with the 
National Union. We have, in substance, the form of 
organization that we had at the beginning, a single paid 
executive officer, our secretary, a president, six vices 
presidents, and a board of fourteen directors. We have 
reached the full capacity of the machine we now have. 
We cannot hope to do much more outside of New England 
with the present organization; and, in my judgment, we 
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must increase and develop and improve what we have 
before we can hope for much greater results. ; 

Those most familiar with our work feel that it should 
be along this line. We have tried in the past to maintain 
a field agent a part of the time, and have sent young 
men in whom we had confidence, who knew and were 
interested in what we were doing, on such trips as our 
means would justify. Often these trips were very short. 
This coming year, with the co-operation of the American 
Unitarian Association and with the assistance of money 
from the Billings Fund for lectureships, we will be in a 
position to send a field agent, a representative, through 
to the Pacific Coast. I conceive that to be taking a long 
step for such a modest organization. But the whole 
question has to be met more thoroughly and in a larger 
way than that. 

There is throughout the denomination developing, as 
I see it, an interest in the work of religious education, 
a strong feeling that with the means at hand we are not 
accomplishing all that is desirable or necessary. It can- 
not be long before there will have to be maintained a 
secretary for religious education, or something of that 
name or nature, and, when that time shall come, we feel 
that there is no better method through which it can be 
worked out than the little skeleton organization we al- 
ready have. We expect this year to lay out a plan of 
work for a secretary of religious education, and to enlist 
a good, live, active man of training and good judgment 
(for such a man can be found) who will co-operate with 
our churches throughout the country, and who will, 
where the opportunity presents itself, build up among the 
young people of the various churches, organizations of 
the kind we want. That means a man suitably paid, 
equipped, and maintained, who would practically be 
travelling all the time. In comparison with our limited 
resources in the past this seems a large undertaking. 
But it will come. We have the assurance of the officers 
of the Association that, if a proper person can be found, 
we shall receive their help and co-operation, and we can 
raise a substantial amount of money for the purpose our- 
selves. 

After all, it comes to this, Why all this question of 
methods of organization? Simply because we believe 
we can bring something to Unitarian young men and 
young women. If wecan do this,—and it is not for me 
now to go into our reasons for thinking that we can,—if 
we are confident of it, then it is our bounden duty to 
make a sufficiently strong and simple and workable 
machine that will enable us to expend our courage, our 
strength, and our resources in the wisest way. That 
is what we have tried to do in the past thirteen years, 
that is what we must do in the future. A secretary for 
religious education will go far toward bringing per- 
mament results in increased strength and growth. We 
have never yet failed to get competent, careful, indus- 
trious, young men and women to help us when we needed 
it. We shall not fail, as we need them now. 


Spiritual Life, 


Truth must be ground for every man by himself out 
of its husk, with such help as he can get indeed, but not 
without stern labor of his own.—Ruskin. 


ed 


Keep before thee the idea of what thou wouldst ate 
tain. Thy steadfast thought will be a prayer, not a 
prophecy, working out its own fulfilment.—Trinities 
and Sancttties. 
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It is better by a noble boldness to run the risk of 
being subject to half of the evils which we anticipate, 
than to remain in cowardly listlessness for fear of what 
may happen.—Herodotus. 


od 


I do not call reason that brutal reason which crushes 
with its weight what is holy and sacred, that reason 
which delights in the errors it succeeds in discovering, 
that unfeeling and scornful reason which insults credulity. 
Joubert. 


vt 


If these little sparks of holy fire which I have thus 
heaped up together do not give life to your prepared 
and already enkindled spirit, yet they will sometimes 
help to entertain a thought, to actuate a passion, to 
employ and hallow a fancy.—Jeremy Taylor. 


od 


It is good in your waking hours to pause sometimes 
and consciously rest in the arms of the infinite Goodness 
that enfolds your daily life and take accounts of his 
healing agencies in which your sin-sick and weary heart 
may find health and renewed strength.—Rev. Granville 
Prerce. 


Sin: Its Psychology. 


Priesthood and false theology have exaggerated the 
evil of sin enormously out of proportion. They have 
represented it as having brought death into the world, 
‘and alienated man from the love of God beyond hope of 
recovery without the operation of some special redemp- 
tive agency, some ‘‘plan of salvation.’’ Sacerdotalism 
provides one plan: the non-sacerdotal churches provide 
another. Both plans play upon men’s fears, and it is this 
use of terror which tends to repel multitudes of self- 
respecting men of high intelligence and independent 
judgment from connecting themselves with organized 
Christianity. Lay opinion in Christendom is now rising 
in protest against these exaggerations, and demanding 
that the administration of religion shall be brought into 
harmony with reason, modern knowledge, and common 
sense. Sin is the temporary chaos or disharmony of a 
man’s moral nature. But it is rational to believe that 
in every case the chaos or disharmony is the preparative 
stage of the development of the individual’s future holi- 
ness and blessedness in this world or another. Like the 
tuning of musical instruments for the performance of 
some grand oratorio, it is absolute dissonance whilst it 
lasts; but the dissonant preliminary may be just as in- 
dispensable in the one case as in the other to the pro- 
duction of the glorious harmonies to follow. Sin is often 
the product of strong feeling which may have no root of 
baseness. Says Theodore Parker, ‘‘Sin is the tripping of 
a child who is learning to walk, a necessary and, for the 
most part, inculpable stage in human progress.’’ The 
great Greek Father, Clement of Alexandria, did not re- 
gard sin as an entity, a permanent existence; it is, he 
says, ‘‘an activity, not an existence.’’ Says Phillips 
Brooks, ‘‘The gospel has nothing to do with sin except 
to forgive it, and to find in its luxuriance the promise of 
what luxuriant growth goodness might come to in that 
same human nature. Thefarmer has nothing to do with 
the weeds except to pluck them out and to believe that 
his wheat will grow more richly in ground that could 
make the weeds so rich.’’ Indeed it is remarkable that 
Christ says wonderfully little about what we are accus- 
tomed to regard as sins, properly speaking, but a great 
deal about love and service. In short, sin is one of those 
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relative evils, transitory and partial, which the omnip- 
otent God transmutes into abiding good. There is 
infinitely more goodness in the world than wickedness. 
The blunder of technical divinity lies in importing the 
forensic idea into its conception of God’s dealings with 
the sinner, making him the stern Judge of men, not their 
heavenly Father. It arraigns the transgressor before 
a tribunal which has existence only as an abstraction in 
human thought, created to administer what it calls the 
eternal law of righteousness, and hands over the sen- 
tenced offender into the hands of Deity for punishment. 
Rightly viewed, this is really a most discreditable deg- 
radation of the God idea. 

The fact is that the ordinary doctrine of sin, as pre- 
sented in the technical theology which has hitherto had 
the widest acceptance, lacks reality, and has no direct 
application to the every-day life of the home, the marts 
of commerce, the workshop, or the inner life of the in- 
dividual. It is little more than impracticable speculation. 
It has been said, with truth, that it is not sin, but trivial- 
ity, that most hides from God. ‘‘ Wickedness is force, and 
force can be transmuted.’”’ A dreary period of abeyance 
of spiritual life may, in some cases, be the best possible 
preparation for its fullest unfolding. For aught we know, 
it may be better for some human souls to be subjected to 
long periods of groping in the darkness of degradation 
or doubt than to be brought too soon beneath the illumi- 
nation of Divine Truth. Just as the gardener puts hya- 
cinth bulbs into the dark for their roots to grow down- 
wards before letting them feel the sunshine and begin 
to stretch up their stems and blooms to the sun. Per- 
haps if we could see the inmost souls of our fellow-beings, 
and understand all their limitations, we might have to 
admit that they are all as good as they can be, or as good 
as in their present stage of development they know how 
to be. More than this could not be said of saint or angel. 
The fairest flowers are rooted in foulest earth, and so 
some of the sweetest graces that have appeared in human 
characters may, in some cases, have had their root in 
bitter experiences of sin, sorrow, humiliation, or remorse. 
“There are natures so shallow and thin as to be below 
temptation.” A repentant sinner may overtake in the 
path of goodness some soul that may never have com- 
mitted any great fault, but whose movements along the 
path are sluggish and slow. There can be no doubt 
(as already remarked) that the worst men and women 
do in their heart of hearts, in their truest and sincerest 
moments, admire and honor, and desire to attain, the 
goodness which, through being enslaved by passion or 
having yielded to temptation, they have failed to reach. 
Behind a smug respectability there may lurk meanness 
or poverty of soul; whilst behind the outward conduct of 
the criminal there may be slumbering noble elements of 
character which, brought into free play under favoring 
circumstances, would entirely transform and redeem 
him. Many an outcast of society, if one knew the whole 
story, might be found to be more deserving of pity than 
of severe condemnation. 

The true psychology of sin, if generally accepted, 
would remove what has lain as a nightmare on the re- 
ligious conscience of the people for many centuries. It 
would change the tone and spirit of Christian preaching 
on the subject from that of gloom and despair to that of 
hope and encouragement. Speculation has been the 
bane of theology, and its mischievous results are at length 
being counteracted by that new moral force in society 
which we call public opinion. The great democratic 
movement of the age means that man is awakening to 
the discovery of his inherent greatness as a child of God, 
and resenting the libel upon his nature implied in the old 
theologies that are passing away.—Samuel Charlesworth. 
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Literature. 


THE WHITE SIsTER. By F. Marion Craw- 
ford. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50——To those who have through 
many years turned to Marion Crowford for 
solace and entertainment it is a melancholy 
thought that, while this novel was still in 
course of publication as a serial, its gifted 
author died. His remarkable career has been 
abundantly celebrated in the journals of the 
world, and his going leaves a vacant place 
that it would be impossible to fill. His re- 
lations to the Catholic Church and _ his 
familiarity with society in Rome gives him 
a great advantage in this story of love and 
adventure, because he sees the various char- 
acters as they would see each other in real 
life. With few exceptions they are all de- 
vout Catholics, although, like the rest of the 
world, in moral character they range all the 
way from despicable villains to adorable 
saints. The heroine of the story, until the 
death of her reputed father, thinks that she 
may rightfully claim a princely title and a 
great inheritance; but, because her reputed 
father and mother had refused to obey the 
civil law of marriage, she had been registered 
as a foundling. Later it is discovered that 
she was the niece of the prince’s wife, reck- 
oned by him to have been born out of wed- 
lock because her mother married a Protes- 
tant. ‘The prince made a will in her favor 
which was suppressed and destroyed by 
Princess Chiaromonte, who thus secured the 
inheritance as his lawful heir. Angela, the 
reputed princess, was thus thrown upon the 
world, treated with scorn by those who 
should have protected her, and left depend- 
ent upon a former nurse for a home. Gio- 
vanni Severi, a captain in the Italian army, 
was the declared lover of Angela. The 
princess had desired to attach him to her- 
self, and hated the girl all the more on that 
account. Just at this crisis of Angela’s 
fortunes her lover was ordered to Africa and 
was urged by Angela to accept a dangerous 
commission rather than resign and stay at 
home to marry her. It was soon reported 
that he was dead, and in despair Angela 
entered a convent and in due time took the 
vows of the order. But Giovanni was not 
dead, and the utmost skill of the author is 
brought into play in explaining all the com- 
plications caused by his return. The char- 
acter sketches are admirably done, and the 
various threads are untwisted in accordance 
with the customs and laws of the Roman 
Catholic Church, but with many a heart- 
ache for all the persons concerned. How 
the problems are solved may properly be 
left to be discovered by the reader. 


Tuirp REPORT OF THE WELLCOME RE- 
SEARCH LABORATORIES AT THE GORDON 
MeEMorRIAL COLLEGE, KHarroum. New York: 
Toga Publishing Company. $5.—Gen. Gor- 
don lost his life in Africa because he and the 
British government did not understand each 
other, and could not altogether work out 
well-ordered plans for the control and goy- 
ernment of the Sudan. He lost his life; but 
Khartoum, where he died, has become some- 
thing like a modern city in the heart of Africa, 
and the college founded as a memorial of 


Gordon is doing a beneficent work which it | 


is to be hoped will continue through many 


generations. It is not strange, judging by! charming book to put into the hands of = 
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some of the pictures of natives printed in 
this book, that Mr. Charles Francis Adams 
in a hurried visit to the Sudan lost much 
of his sentimental regard for the African 
race, which was hereditary in his family. 
But it is evident that the native specimens 
of the lowest type which appear in the pages 
of this report do not represent anything like 
the physical and intellectual excellencies of 
the better classes and more advanced types. 
It is a great thing for the future civilization 
of Africa that at the very seat and centre of 
the lowest forms of African intelligence and 
progress this college should be established 
as an institution of research. Here are 
studied native individuals and races, the 
animal kingdom, the parasites and diseases 
which afflict man and beast, and the anti- 
dotes and means of prevention which science 
is able to apply. In the laboratories of this 
college biological researches of the greatest 
value are carried on, and this large and costly 
volume is filled with reports and plates-in 
which are put on exhibition the life history 
of the parasites which cause the sleeping 
sickness, and many other mysterious dis- 
eases which have at times devastated whole 
provinces in Central Africa. Out of knowl- 
edge of the actual conditions in which life 
goes on in Africa, and out of a desire to bring 
the native tribes within the range of civiliz- 
ing influences will certainly come measures 
of relief for the native, restraint of the for- 
eign oppressor, the slave-trader, and the 
native tyrant. In time, apparently, large 
parts of Africa, which are now unsanitary 
for white men and at times dangerous to 
negroes, will be cleared of vermin, and vast 
tracts opened to peaceful civilization. Un- 
der great difficulties this scientific and 
benevolent work is carried on, but with 
striking and exceedingly interesting results. 


Rospinson Crusox. By Daniel Defoe. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company. $1.50 
net.— Robinson Crusoe is supposed to be one 
of the best known books in the English lan- 
guage, and yet, when Dr. Hale wrote his 
story, entitled Crusoe in New York, he 
played a practical joke upon the critics. 
He copied, at the beginning of his story, 
without credit, paragraphs from Defoe’s 
“immortal work,” and not one of the critics 
detected him. Robinson Crusoe has often 
been described as one of the best novels in 
the English language, yet the majority of 
readers never think of it as a novel at all, 
but as a record of adventure and personal 
experience. Defoe distinctly identifies the 
geographical position of the island as some- 
where in the neighborbood of Barbadoes 
where he was cast ashore and had his won- 
derful career, but the general public insist 
upon identifying him with Alexander Sel- 
kirk, whose island was Juan Fernandez on 
the other side of the Altantic Ocean. There 
is a curious line of division between the boy 
and the man caused by a defect of memory. 
Many of the difficulties which reduce the 
value of teaching come because men forget 
what they did and thought when they were 
boys. Many boys read Robinson Crusoe 
with exceedingly great interest, and most 
men forget everything but a general impres- 
sion that Robinson Crusoe was a very inter- 
esting fellow. This new volume, hand- 
somely printed and well-illustrated, is a 
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boy; but let it not be forgotten that into 
this sketch of solitary life Defoe worked 
many of his ideas concerning social organi- 
zation and political reform. Indeed, when, 
as they so often do, writers begin their spec- 
ulations by imagining one or two persons 
on an island and cut off from society, they 
are only doing what Defoe did and imitating 
his style of argument. ‘The ideas that were 
put into Utopia by Sir Thomas More are 
skilfully wrought into a narrative by Defoe. 


OLIVER. WENDELL Hou_mEs. By Samuel 
McChord Crothers. Boston: Houghton, 
Miffin Company. 75 cents net—It has 
been the fashion to trace some kinship be- 
tween Dr. Crothers and Charles Lamb. The 
two men do not belong to the same literary 
family. Perhaps this little volume will give 
a better suggestion. The felicity with which 
Dr. Crothers quotes and interprets the essays 
of Dr. Holmes reveals a kindred spirit. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF RELIGIOUS SONGS 
AND SERVICES FOR THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


By CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘‘THE SUNNYSIDE,” “THE 
CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


The attention of Pastors, Superintendents, and Sunday- 
school workers is called to this new collection, 

Tur Poetry. The book contains 365 hymns, songs, 
ead carols, including a number of original contributions 
of merit. 

Tue Music is throughout melodious and _ singable, 
drawn largely from foreign as well as home sources, to- 
gether with a number of original compositions. 

THE SERVICES occupy 110 pages, and are a notable 
feature. Twenty-four in number, nine of them intended 
for special occasions, they present the noblest Scripture 
passages suitable for childhood and capable of a liturgical 
treatment, interspersed with simple and singable anthems, 
canticles, and responses. : 

The book is already used with satisfaction in many 
Sunday-schools. 

ComMMENDATIONS. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register: 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter, and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness. The tunes go. Yet they 
are not frivolous in their vivacity. .. Altogether the compiler 
has touched his constituency at all points, and his book 
will be welcomed by every class that it should seek to reach.”’ 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian: 

““A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ... It marks a decisive step in advance and 
ought to make the publication of another Sunday-school 
song and service book for our churches unnecessary for 
some time to come. ... There is a most excellent collec- 
tion of service, with a generous range and logical develop- 
ment combining simplicity, dignity, and variety with rare 
discrimination... It will be good fortune, indeed, for a 
generation of boys and girls born into the heritage of our 
free faith, that their childhood needs for spiritual incentive 
can be ministered to by an instrument of service and song 
so worthy and adequate as this.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.: 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ... Many schools must be ready for 
fresh form and matter. Our liturgy, whether for school 
or church, is still in the making, and this book is one more 
and large contribution. I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From a Congregationalist minister and author: 

“Tt is constantly charged against men who are liberal 
in their faith that their liberality swamps their piety. 
This book helps to refute the charge. In it reason and faith 
are united. It is devout without being narrow. .. The 
book is for the Sunday-school and the home, and it would 
be difficult to find a better book for that field.” 


Returnable Sample Copies sent to Pastors, Sunday- 
school Superintendents, or heads of institutions, without 
charge. If retained, the price is to be remitted to the 
publishers. If returned, they must be postpaid. 


Edition with Services, handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth 


Single copies . . 60 cents each, postpaid 
To Sunday-schools, 
50 cents each, carriage prepaid 


The GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON. MASS. 
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Their wit is of the same order and their 
humor plays over the subjects they treat 
in a similar way. Their serious purposes 
may differ at times, and the subjects that 
attract them may be different ; but no Amer- 
ican writer comes so near being a legitimate 
successor to Dr. Holmes as the author of 
this essay, which was first published in the 
Allantic Monthly, for somany years the ac- 
credited organ of the Autocrat and his suc- 
cessors. It is now printed in a neat volume 
with a selection of the poems which best 
illustrate the serious aspects of Holmes’s 
genius, with a hint or two of the lighter 
phases of his thought. A curious blunder 
occurs in an English volume. The writer, 
taking his knowledge at second hand, sup- 
poses that ‘“‘the boys” to whom Holmes ad- 
dressed annual poems, were members of a 
literary club in Boston called ‘“‘The Boys.’’ 
“The Boys” were his classmates in college 
by whom he was loved and honored until he 
became almost “the last leaf”’ on the tree. 


A Roya, Warp. By Percy Brebner. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50—lIt is 
no disparagement, to this very interesting 
story to say that it is made up of very fa- 
miliar facts and episodes newly arranged 
and vitalized by the ruling motive of the 
narrative. We have what are surely familiar 
elements in fiction and in history,—the smug- 
glers on the coast of Devonshire, the French 
nobleman suspected of being a spy, the rich 
and lovely heiress whose hand and fortunes 
‘are at the disposal of the crown, the first 
gentleman of Europe, the American spy in 

' London, Napoleon Bonaparte and the scare 
in England over a possible invasion, lords 
and ladies good, bad, and indifferent, with 
their panders and satellites. The hero, in 
constant danger of capture and assassination, 
always escapes without a scratch, while the 
heiress with equal step moves through an 
atmosphere of intrigue and danger, but also 
with nothing worse to suffer than sharp and 
transient anxieties, partly for herself, but 
mainly for her lover. Primarily a story of 
love and adventure, the setting contains 
many interesting views of English life a 
hundred years ago, and, better than the 
ordinary historical novel, may serve to popu- 
larize the history of England in a time when 
there was a war scare not unlike that which 
has recently created a panic. 


InpIA IMPRESSIONS AND SUGGESTIONS. 
By J. Keir Hardie, M.P. New York: B. W. 
Huebsch. $1 net-——Mr. Hardie isa member of 
the House of Commons, and, like many other 
English politicians, has taken a run out to 
India to investigate, ina tour of eight weeks, 
the social and political condition of three 
hundred millions of his fellow-men. He dis- 
claims, however, any intention of posing as 
an authority on India. At the same time 
he speaks with great positiveness of the con- 
clusions which he drew from his hasty obser- 
vations. The figures which he takes from 
books may or may not be correct. It is 
almost comical to see the way in which those 
who believe that British rule in India is to 
be defended and those who believe it should 
be condemned take the same figures and 
draw from them opposite conclusions. Mr. 
Hardie complains that false reports of his 
speeches in India were sent to England and 
have brought him obloquy which he does not 
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deserve. Still, if he said in India what he 
has printed in England, he might easily have 
become a storm centre in Bengal. 


KINDESLIEBE. By Henry Faulkner Dar- 
nell. Philadelphia: MacCalla & Co. $1.— 
This is a highly romantic story, told in excel- 
lent verse. There is a pronounced charm 
about it which carries our interest along un- 
flaggingly. One is reminded of The Lady of 
the Lake. ‘The metre is the same, except for 
the sonnets with which each canto of Scott’s 
poem opens. And this poem is also divided 
into cantos, shorter as to length, but greater 
in number, than this poem to which it is 
compared. Besides the story, which is of 
great interest, there are fine descriptions of 
scenery. ‘The scene of the tale is France, 
Germany, and Switzerland. 


Books Received. 


From Henry Holt & Co, New York. 
Big John Baldwin. By Wilson Vance. 
From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New Vork. 


My Father’s Business. A Series of Sermons to Children. 
By Charles Edward Jefferson. $1.25 net. 

The Great White Plague. By Edward O. Otis, M.D. $1 
net. 


From Houghton, Mifftin Co., Boston. 


The Oath of Allegiance and other stories. By Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. $1.25 net. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. By Samuel McChord Crothers. 
75 cts. net. 


THE EMMANUEL MOVEMENT 


AN AUTHORITATIVE STATEMENT 


REV. SAMUEL McCOMB’S 


“The Christian Religion 
as a Healing Power” 


IN THE OCTOBER 
HIBBERT JOURNAL 


Is a significant and timely contribution 
to this absorbing and momentous sub- 
ject of religion and health, written by 
one of the two founders of the world- 
famous Emmanuel Movement. 

It is a full and authoritative state- 
ment of the principles underlying the 
Movement and the methods by which 
these principles are applied. It cor- 
rects wide-spread misunderstanding 
and misrepresentation as to its aim 
and scope. ‘The relation of the work 
to religion, and more especially to the 
Christian religion, is discussed, and the 
value of suggestion, prayer, moral and 
religious re-education, and other psy- 
chotherapeutic measures is estimated. 

In the same number: 


LUKE THE PHYSICIAN AND ANCIENT 
MEDICINE. By John Naylor 


And numerous other important and 
helpful articles. 


75 cents net. $2.50 per year. 
The October number begins a new volume 


SHERMAN, FRENCH & COMPANY 


6 Beacon Street, BOSTON, Massachusetts 


The New Golfer’s Almanac Made up by W. L. 
Stoddard. go cts. net. 

Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe. 

ee Days of Papal Rome, 
net. 


$1.50 net. 


By R. De Cesare. $3.50 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Paper-covered Library 
of Unitarian Books 


EGINNING with October, there will 
be issued regularly, in paper covers, 
on the first day of each month, one of the 
best of the older books on the list of the 
American Unitarian Association, at prices 
which are only one-third or one-fourth of 
the list prices in cloth. This is nota 
“bargain” sale of second-rate volumes, 
but the embodiment of the purpose of 
the Publication Department to put ex- 
cellent books in inexpensive form within 
reach of all. 


The first of these books, to be ready 
October 1, is 


Pillars of the Temple 


at 
MINOT J. SAVAGE 


226 pp. 
33 cents by mail 


12mo. 25 cents nets; 


This volume deals with the cardinal points 
of religious belief from the author’s Unitarian 
point of view, and goes far to clear up confused 
popular ideas about these truths. The pillars 
upon which this temple is reared are sturdy 
columns of rational religious conceptions which 
devoutly concern the development of the higher 
life. 


Publication Department 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


Ready October 1 
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THE RELIGION 
OF THE FUTURE 


CHARLES W. ELIO~- 


This is the address recently delivered before 
the Harvard Summer School of Theology which 
has called forth such wide discussion. Its free 
publication will enable every one to become fa- 
miliar with it and adequately to estimate its 
significance. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 


Order by its number only, not by title 
ISSUED AS TRACT No. 246 


BY THE 


American Unitarian Association 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 


1072 
The Bome, 


Betty and Susan. 


Bouncing Betty loitered idly 
On the dusty road to town; 
Black-eyed Susan, trim and tidy, 
Chid her for her tattered gown. 
“See how soiled it is, and faded! 
Creep beneath the bars, my friend; 
In this field ’tis clean and shaded, 
And your frock I’ll help you mend.” 


Kindly Susan’s plan refusing, 
Careless Betty made reply, 
“Oh, ’tis vastly more amusing 
Here to watch the passers-by!” 
—Sarah J, Day. 


For the Christian Register. 
Because I was Lilac. 


BY AVERY ABBOTT. 

Tamas gladasI canbe. Iam very proud, 
too. You might not think that lying folded 
away in a dark pasteboard box was any- 
thing to be glad or proud about, but wait 
until I tell you some of the things that have 
happened to me. 

It is not because of my fine family that I 
am proud, either, though my father is King 
Cotton, and, when you grow up, you will learn 
how powerful he is. Indeed, there isn’t 
time to tell you all about myself. Once I 
was shut up tight in a tiny seed. How 
could I be? Well, I don’t know and you 
don’t know. We shall never any of us 
know exactly, for that is one of the every- 
day wonders that people get so used to that 
they forget to remember to call them wonders 
at all. 

And neither shall I stop to tell you about 
the long, hot days in the cotton fields, when 
the darkies bent their black faces over us 
and loosened up the soil so that we spread 
out our little feet in the warm, good earth 
and grew and grew and blossomed,— but how 
I do run on! One would think I was either 
very old or very young, and here I am in the 
prime of life with my best years yet before 
me. 

So I shall say nothing about the great, 
roaring mill which I passed through, nor the 
terrible machines that tore and stretched 
and twisted and wove me, until I went 
through a bath that made me a lovely 
lavender color,—and this is where the story 
begins. 

Pale purple I was, the tint of a violet that 
is hid away in the deep shadows, the same 
hue that the sun sometimes pours along the 
sky at evening when he plumps himself 
down into his cloud pillows and dreams of 
fairyland. 

When I was pressed smooth, I was fin- 
ishedfand ready for sale in the open market. 
I made a great roll of thin, lavender cloth, 
ready to be cut and sewed into dresses for 
ladies and little children. How I hoped 
that I should be made mostly into dresses 
for little children! They are so happy and 
run about and dance and play. As little 
children’s dresses I might almost imagine 
myself back in the cotton fields again, with 
all the blossom petals ruffling in the breeze 
and blushing under the sun. 

Have you ever seen a cotton blossom? 
Do you know how it opens white to the 
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flushes faintly pink? How it turns rosier 
and rosier as it feels the sun grow warmer, 
until at last it blushes quite crimson and 
goes to sleep? Well, some time you must 
watch a cotton plant in bloom, and then you 
will have seen another every-day wonder. 

But how I do ramble on! One would 
think I was still a cotton blossom instead of 
a great roll of lavender cloth ready to be 
cut up and sold. And cut up I was, and 
many ways I went and many uses I was put 
to, until the last of me turned up on a bar- 
gain counter. I knew what it was, for I had 
been all through that big selling place. 

I knew that the muffled grind and hum 
overhead was the growling voice of the big 
department store, and I knew that this great 
low-ceiled, white-painted, thick-smelling place 
was what they called a bargain basement. 

So here was the last of me. They meas- 
ured me with a yellow stick—eight yards, 
they said I measured, as they folded me 
straight and laid me on a counter, above 
which a white ticket declared that we were 
all “roc. a yard.” 

I felt ashamed to be worth so little!—only 
one round, white dime or ten brown-faced 
pennies would buy a whole stick’s length of 
any of us. But one day I wished I had been 
worth even less. 

I had been pulled over by so many dif- 
ferent people that I had almost lost interest 
in anything they said, when one Saturday 
night a tired-faced woman and a young girl 
stopped beside our counter. The girl laid 
a thin, rough hand on me. 

“Look, mother,’ she said, “isn’t it a 
lovely shade? It makes me homesick. It 
is just the color of the lilac blossoms by the 
kitchen window at home. What did we 
ever come away for to this ugly, old city?” 

“Tt’s no use,” answered the mother, pa- 
tiently, ‘‘Here we are and here we’ve got 
to stay. Maybe when father gets well we 
can save a little money.” 

“Ves, and I don’t need a new dress. 
Only, if I was going to have one, I’d rather 
have this lavender lawn than anything. It’s 
kind of fun thinking what you’d have if you 
needed it.”’ 

The mother took a fold of me and held 
it up under the girl’s white chin. 

The brown eyes of the daughter were big 
and soft, and she smiled teasingly at her 
mother. But the mother did not look as 
if she thought anything was funny. She 
dropped me back on the counter, and the 
two went into the grocery department. I 
watched through the archway, and saw 
them buy some cracked eggs and one wilted 
head of lettuce, then they passed out of 
sight. 

Before that I thought I was cheap, but 
now I wished I was cheaper. I’d have put 
myself down to a penny a stick if only I 
might have gone home with that little girl 
to remind her of those lilac bushes by the 
kitchen window. 

In a week she came and looked at me 
again. This time she was alone, and she did 
not seem to see anything funny either. She 
fingered me, and made a puff of my folds, 
and patted it down. Then she. hurried 
away. I knew she must work somewhere 
because she only came Saturday night. 

I soon had my wish about being cheaper. 
They pulled some of us out of the pile and 
tossed us on another counter. Over that 
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I thought, the little girl can buy me. Iwas 
dreadfully afraid that some one else would 
take me before the little girl got there. I 
had some narrow escapes, too. 

A servant maid was just about to carry 
me away when she remembered that her 
young man liked red the best of any color, 
so she laid me down again. Red enough 
she would have looked if she had tried to 
wear me, but I did not tell her that. Many, 
many hands pulled me over; but, though I 
watched till I was so tired I almost faded, 
the little girl never came at all. 

But Saturday night there she was again, 
and by that time I was back on the ten-cent 
counter. The ups and downs of life are 
very mixing, and in a bargain basement you 
never know your proper value. This time 
the little girl did not stop, but she looked at © 
me as she hurried by and went over to the 
grocery side. She bought a pineapple, one 
of those that-are sold very cheaply because 
they have decayéd spots. I knew that was 
for the father. 

The following Monday I was three and one- 
half cents, and that was the time I came near 
going. Quite a grand lady dawdled by and 
caught sight of me. 

“This piece of lawn is really fine,”’ she said 
to her friend. “I think I will take it. I 
can make a combing jacket out of part of 
it and use the rest of it fora dust rag,” and 
she laughed. 

“Combing jacket and dust rag indeed!’ 
I was so angry that I grew quite a violent 
purple. 

“Why, it is brighter than I thought,” said 
the lady. ‘“‘I should look a fright in that 
color.’’ So she sailed away. 

Around came Saturday night once more, 
and I knew my time had arrived. A great 
slaughter sale, they called it, and I was a 
cent and a half a yard. If the little girl 
could only get therein time! Then I thought 
of a thing to do. I let myself be twisted 
and wrinkled all I could, until I grew as limp 
as the lady’s dust rag, which was not hard 
to do since the basement was so hot and 
close. The girls who waited on customers 
were limp, too, and very white. One of 
them fainted, but she soon came out of it 
and went to work gain. And, at last, here 
came the little girl and her mother! 

There was only one slimsy corner of me 
sticking out of the pile, but she saw me at 
once, 

“Look, mother!” she said, “there is my 
lavender lawn.’’ They pulled me out, all 
in a snarl as I was, and measured me. 

“Eight yards, enough for a dress for me, 
and only a dime!” 

The mother looked in her purse. 
you like it, Mary?” she asked. 

“Oh, could I?” the little girl said. 

And so I went home with the little girl, 
in a bundle tight under her arm. Very 
carefully I have been made smooth with a 
warm iron, and very neatly I have been 
folded and laid away in this box. 

I know secrets, too. The little girl tells 
them to me when she peeps into the box to 
see if I am really here. The best secret of 
all is that father is better and we are all 
going back to the country, back where the 
birds sing and the grass is to walk on, and 
where there is air enough so every one can 
have all they need to breathe! 

When weare there, the little girl means to 


“ Would 


. : a | . . 
morning, and how, as the sun touches it, it _ counter the ticket said ‘5c. a yard.” Now, cut me apart for a dress, and she means to 
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sew me together again out under the lilac 
bushes, whose blossoms look in at the kitchen 
window and are the same color as me. 


The Boy they called “Sleepy.” 


If this story were not almost every word 
true, it would scarcely do to repeat, because 
it is so much like the fable of the hare and the 
tortoise. 

In Southern California, when little boys 
walk into the country in August, they plan 
an early morning start. By eight o’clock the 
sun is apt to be too hot for comfort. No one 
finds any fault with the sun for shining as it 
does, because without its bright, strong 
rays, how could California make raisins in 
the open vineyards, and how could the figs 
and prunes ripen. 

Instead of asking the sun not to shine, 
Palmer, Chester, Charlie, and Gar simply 
decided to go to Grandpa Palmer’s ranch 
before the sun looked over the Sierras; that 
is, Palmer, Chester, and Charlie decided. 
Gar didn’t make any suggestions. The boys 
called him ‘‘sleepy.”’ 

It was enough for Gar to know that his 
mother had finally consented when he begged 
to be allowed to go to the ranch. He wasa 
good-natured boy: grown folks liked him. 
They never thought of calling him ‘“‘Sleepy.” 

Grandpa Palmer had gone East months 
before, leaving his ranch in care of an old 
man and his wife. When he went away, he 
told Palmer to take his friends to the ranch 
whenever he chose, and to help himself to 
whatever fruit happened to be ripe,—oranges, 
peaches, apricots, berries, anything in its 
season. 

The first load of watermelons shipped in 
from the Imperial Valley reminded Palmer 
of the melon patch on his grandfather’s ranch. 

“We'll start early: don’t you forget that, 
Sleepy,”’ were Palmer’s last words to his 
neighbor across the corner the night before 
the hoped-for watermelon feast. 

Chester and Charlie, who were brothers, 
set the alarm for half-past three o’clock. 
The corner was quieter than usual that even- 
ing with the four in bed. 

When the alarm went off at dawn, the 
mother of Chester and Charlie ran across 
the hall and smothered the clock. 

“Boys,” said she, ‘‘you’ll wake the whole 
neighborhood. It’s too early to start now. 
You turn over and take another nap.” 

As mother went back to her room, she saw 
a small boy on the street below walking 
slowly up and down. She was sure it was 
Palmer, and yet it seemed strange that 
Palmer would be so quiet. It wasn’t like 
him. 

At five o’clock three boys had eaten their 
breakfast and were ready to start. 

“Now, where’s Gar?” asked one. 

“Where is he?” demanded the other two. 

Straight across the street went Palmer and 
outside Gar’s bedroom window shouted :— 

“Hey, Sleepy! Wake up, Sleepy! Hey 
there!” This he repeated for perhaps three 
minutes. 

At last Gar’s mother appeared at the door. 

“Where’s Gar?” asked Palmer. 

“Gone to Bloomington,” was the reply. 
“He started over an hour ago. He was 
afraid you boys had gone without him. You 
told him you were going early and wouldn’t 
wait if he wasn’t ready.” 

“And we called him Sleepy!’ chuckled one 
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of the boys when they followed in Gar’s 
footsteps to the ranch. 

“He'll have a good chance to visit the 
olive mills at Bloomington before we catch 
him,’ said another. 

Truth is, it would have been impossible 
for three barefoot boys to overtake Gar that 
day. To begin with, he had a ride all the 
way to Bloomington ona milk wagon. From 
Bloomington he easily walked the mile to 
the ranch. He was sitting by the roadside 
waiting for the boys when an automobile 
came around the corner and stopped. 

“Why, Gar, what are you doing here?’’ 
inquired the owner of the machine. 

Gar explained. 

“Are the watermelons ripe?” asked the 
man. 

“No, 
green’s alfalfa 

“We've started for Los Angeles,” the neigh- 
bor continued. “Hop in. We'll telephone 
to your mother so she won’t worry.” 

Three boys were sitting on the curbstone 
that night talking over the adventures of 
the day, when an automobile stopped on 
the corner and a small boy jumped out. 

“Why, it’s Gar! Come on over,’ called 
one of the three. ‘‘You must have had the 
time of your life! Come here and tell us 
about it.” 

“Not now,” was the reply: “I’m too 
sleepy.”—Frances Margaret Fox, in West- 
ern Christian Advocate. 


that’s the worst of it! 


1 


They’re 


Getting Acquainted. 


The Hastings family had moved into 
town that very morning. The house was 
in great confusion, and everybody was tired ; 
that is, everybody but Morton, he would 
never confess to weariness. 

Supper, eaten off barrels and boxes, was 
over, and Ethel, Agnes, and their small 
brother carried some chairs to the front 
piazza, and sat down to cool off and to look 
about their new home. 

“There’s a doctor lives across the street,” 
said Agnes. 

“«Frnest F. Russell, M.D.,’” read Ethel 
from the sign on the piazza post of the house 
opposite. 

“The name sounds nice,’’ responded 
Agnes. “I wonder if we shall ever know 
them? We shall have to wait for them to 
call, and I dare say they won't.” . 

“Why have you got to wait?” asked 
Morton. 

“Because that is the way to do,” his 
sister answered. 

“Huh! that’s too slow,’’ cried Morton, 
from astride the piazza rail. ‘‘I can get 
you ’quainted quicker’n that! When I see 
him comin’ out, some day, I’ll run across 
the street, and say: ‘Hullo, Doctor Russell. 
We’ve just come here to live! My name’s 
Morton Hastings, an 

“No, you won't do any such thing 
broke in Agnes, severely. 

“T don’t see why not,” retorted Morton, 
rising to his feet, and beginning to walk the 
flat rail. ‘‘He’d take it all right. Bet you 
he’d laugh! You see if I don’t get you 
*quainted!” and he skipped recklessly along 
the narrow path. 
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foot; but close upon the words came a 
startled ‘Oh! and the next instant he lay 
groaning on the grass. 

“Don’t touch my arm!’ he cried, as his 
sisters rushed to his help. 

Hearing the commotion, Mr. and Mrs. 


Hastings appeared at the door, and Master 
Morton was carried inside. 
“Tam afraid his arm is broken,’ his father 
said. ‘“We must have a doctor right away.”’ 
““There’s one across the street,”’ suggested 
Ethel. Morton opened his eyes with a weak 
smile. 


warned Ethel, ‘or 


1” 


“Well, look out,” 
you'll get your neck broken 
“Hoh!” laughed the little athlete, “I’m 
not afraid!” poising himself lightly on one 


“Didn't I tell you I'd get you ’quainted?” 
he said. 

It was not a bad break, and Dr. Russell 
and his wife proved themselves very kind 
and neighborly. When Morton discovered 
that their family included a playfellow of 
his own age, his delight was great. 

“Aren’t you glad I broke my arm?’’ he 
grinned. ‘‘’Cause now we're all ’quainted 
without any fuss!” 

And the physician did laugh, as his little 
patient had prophesied —Emma C. Dowd, 
in Sunday School Times. 


Lottie’s Party. 


On one very grand occasion little Lottie 
was allowed to “‘sit up late.” She was much 
excited, and insisted on being dressed fully 
two hours before the guests would arrive. 
Her auntie, going into the parlor on an er- 
rand soon after tea, beheld her wee niece 
sitting in prim, proper state-—with folded 
hands and a little ‘‘company” pucker on 
her sweet face. ‘he fragrance of her small 
pocket-handkerchief attracted auntie’s at- 
tention at once, and she exclaimed: ‘‘Oh-oh, 
how good you smell, dear!” The poor little 
maid, stretching out her arms to ward off a 
nearer approach, cried anxiously: ‘Oh, 
stop, auntie! Stop smelling of me! Yow'll 
get the smell all out before the party begins!” 
The Youth's Companion. 


““Mamma,”’ said little Ethel, who has been 
vainly trying to make the preliminary 
preparation with a needle and thread, “I 
do believe this needle is cross-eyed.’’—Good 
Housekeeping . 


One morning mamma was dressing a 
chicken for the next day’s dinner. It was 
cold in the kitchen, and grandma called 
Arthur to come in and stay with her, as she 
was afraid he would get cold. 

‘Oh, no,” he said. “I want to stay and 
see mamma dress,”’—and then with a twinkle 
in his eye,—‘‘no, undress this chicken.”— 
The Youth’s Companion, 
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The Need of the Husk. 


O Husk, thou art more than husk 

The wheat had need of thee; 

Thy worth is the destiny 

Thou gavest the day at dusk. 

Without the husk there had been no wheat, 

No bread for man to eat; 

Strong life had withered, sweet love had failed, 

And all the world had wailed. 

Without the husk there had been no flower 

To all thought’s processes of power; 

No ship sea-riding from shore to shore; 

No word sea-piercing through cable’s core; 

No muscle’s venture; no spirit’s climb; 

No engine’s motion; no poet’s rime; 

No restful temple; no laborous mart; 

No science, history, or art; 

No children’s laughter; no mother’s song; 

No manhood’s glory that rights the wrong; 

No home, no state, no hope, no faith, 

But only desert and brooding death. 
—Lyman Whitney Allen. 


Night Pictures. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


An artist was once asked, ‘“‘Of what color 
is the night?” assuming that, though the 
day wears varied hues, the night is of one 
uniform shade, unless the moonlight brings 
out pale variations of tone. The answer 
was that, though the general tint is gray, 
of varying depths, still the subtlest sug- 
gestions of color palpitate all through, so 
delicate, so illusory, sown as it were with 
touches of the departed day or faint gleams 
from the stars on moonless nights, it were 
vain to attempt to denote the color of the 
night by any positive term. 

As there is no positive black in the den- 
sity of shadow, no point ‘‘dead black,” as 
we say, but always points of light, a vague 
quiver of blended reflected hues, so the 
night has no positive deadness, but always 
a play of tones, a wavering, shimmering 
touch, suggestive not of surface, but of al- 
most infinite depth. It is this depth, soft, 
velvety, rich, abundant, that speaks to 
us of vitality, of a living, quivering, pal- 
pitating life in mature. Compared with 
the life of the day, it is mystical, secret, 
with a touch of magnetic whispering accord, 
as if some great news of mightiest import 
were thrilling the world. It penetrates 
us when we come to perceive it as a living 
spirit. Out of this have grown the won- 
derful creations of the mythic world. Every- 
thing has intelligence with every other 
thing. Trees talk, rivers chant melodies, 
nymphs rise out of springs and recite oracles. 
We have not more than half outgrown 
the old pagan belief in the conscious life 
of nature that is marvellously awake and 
alert in the night-time, and plots wondrous 
things while the world of men is asleep. 

The old witch woman Night is the mother 
of vision. She sits dreaming in her cave, 
and casts forth all the illusions that fright 
and enchant the world. The night world, 
though of wondrous, even superlative ex- 
cellence in beauty, has generally eluded the 
artist of form and color, though it seems 
the very stuff out of which the loveliest 
music is woven. Its formlessness, save in 
large, mysterious outlines, touched with 
sentiment, according with human emo- 
tions, has a thousand suggestions of love, 
pathos, yearning, and sweet though sad 
memories that seem to quiver of themselves 
out of the human voice or thrill through 
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the strings of instruments. Night is the 


friend to all who live by the inspiration of 
genius, 

It is still strange to us, however much 
we love it. It obliterates landmarks, 
merges the earth in a new creation, has so 
little relation to the day that in the thick 
softness of a night mist we lose our way 
within a rod of the house door. ‘There 
are experiences the midnight gives us. that 
cut us loose from time and space and ally 
us to eternity. Ona hill-top in the dark 
of a moonless night, the heavens bare of 
clouds, how the stars seem to cluster, hang- 
ing with unwonted brilliance large and alive 
out of the sky! A meteor shoots, making 
a fiery path in space. The wind glitters in 
dry grasses, the little leaves of each differ- 
ent tree murmur and rustle in a different 
way, having a separate, small, shrilling, 
and piping voice, ghostly, as if squeaking 
wraiths of all dead summers were emerging 
from the ground. It seems the talking and 
sociable time of related things, the audible 
play of forces when, could we but grasp 
and understand, wonderful secrets would 
be poured into the ear. 

There is a solemn moment when the 
great moon hangs very low on a still night, 
casting long beams as through a world 
cathedral paved with mortuary stones. 
The shadows are gathering for the eclipse, 
as the orb sinks below the horizon, the 
curtains of night folding in softly with the 
gentle and soothing dark. Drops of dew 
glisten in the lost moonbeams, but the 
world has its finger on lip, saying, Hush, 
hush, this is a sacred, a solemn time, when 
perchance the Lord of the universe walks 
abroad, and no profane foot should tread 
the aisles of his sanctuary. Thus the west- 
ern moon sinks to rest, but the eastern 
moon in its rising often brings a sense of 
intense, soft, soothing cheer. It is gold 
in the forest, and silver over the long farm 
fields drenched and beaded with dew. Its 
rays stretch long to the door of the little 
home where a cheerful light streams from 
the kitchen window, and the supernatural 
loveliness of the hour, with the moon riding 
in heaven, thrills the heart of the most 
indifferent. Allis transformed. Poetry and 
art have come to these plain, homely places. 
The night has waved its magic wand, and 
ugliness is obliterated and glorified. An 
owl is hooting in the deep woods, that long, 
low, crying sound as of a sobbing child, a 
lost babe of the forest. Small creatures 
move among the wet leaves with stealthy 
tread. Wood cats abound, and show their 
green eyes peering up from the under- 
growth toward the hidden nests, where the 
bird mother hushes her fledglings to sleep. 
Foxes are looking slyly toward the farm- 
yard and chicken roost. Weasels steal 
softly out of cover on the same errand. 
The predatory world is wide-awake, under 
the moon-drenched tree-tops, stretching 
far, far away in silvery grayness to the 
borders of a solitary little lake, where night 
birds congregate and an old loon gives out 
its cry with convincing evidence of its 
craziness. 

There is an immense tract of the night 
side of nature that we do not know as the 
least of these furry and feathered creatures 
know it, though we have made great rescues 
from this mystic realm. Compare the read- 
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ing, writing, inventive man whose precious 
time are the dark hours with the cave- 
dweller, the bushman, the arboreal man, 
to whom night was the half of life, lost 
and void save for predatory employments. 
What an infinite gain out of chaos and old 
night for civilization, for research, for art 
and science, for every form of social enjoy- 
ment and delight! 

It was the fear of the night, the coldness 
and dread of its presence weighing on the 
souls of untutored. men, that first led them 
to prayer and propitiation of the divine 
powers. How often does the Psalmist lift 
up his heart to God in the night season, 
beseeching that he would draw near to 
bless and comfort his desolation, and dis- 
pel his fears of darkness and death! In 
the darkness do we not touch God’s right 
hand, and are we not lifted up and strength- 
ened? ‘Though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death, I will fear no 
evil, for thou art-with me, thy rod and thy 
staff they comfort me!” 


Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


“Das Freie Christentum in der Welt” 
(“A World View of Free Christianity’’). 
Addresses at the Boston International (1907) 
Congress of Religious Liberals, Translated, 
edited, and furnished with an Introduction 
by Prof. Heinrich Weinel, D.D., of the Uni- 
versity of Jena. Tuebingen: J.C. B. Mohr. 
On sale by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. Cloth, 
$1.25; paper, 90 cents. 

The deep and abiding impression made 
by the late Boston International Congress 
of Religious Liberals in other countries, as 
well as our own, is gratifyingly testified to 
by this handsome volume of 182 pages, 
which contains, in a German translation, six- 
teen of the addresses made at Boston, chosen 
with the purpose of presenting a world 
view of free and liberal religion at the 
present day, together with an introduction, 
in which the gifted editor, after giving a 
sketch of the Congress itself, supplements 
the information contained in these addresses 
by other facts of interest in this connection, 
especially as it concerns Germany. The 
papers selected from the larger report in 
English of the Boston Congress for this 
German version are: Germany; Prof. Rade 
of Marburg and Rev. M. Fischer of Berlin; 
Austria-Hungary, Prof. Masaryk of Prague 
and Jozan of Budapest; Holland, Prof. 
Groenewegen; England and Scotland, Revs. 
W. C. Bowie of London and Alexander 
Webster of Aberdeen; Sweden, Prof. Lind- 
berg of Gotheburg; Norway and Denmark, 
Theodore Berg of Copenhagen; Switzerland, 
Rev. E. Rochat of Geneva; France, Profs. 
Jean Réville and G. Bonet-Maury of Paris; 
Italy (Modernism), Rev. Tony André of 
Florence; America, Prof. W. W. Fenn of 
Cambridge, Mass.; Australia, Rev. Charles 
Strong of Melbourne; together with a closing 
paper by Prof. Rudolf Eucken of Jena, on 
“The Future of Free Christianity.” 

The translations are excellent, so far as 
we have observed, though occasionally a 
sentence lacks the clearness and full force of 
the original. Some terms also it is impos- 
sible to find an exact equivalent for in the 
German language, as, for instance, “fellow- 
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ship,’ which the German word, Bruderlichkeit 
(brotherliness), used in this volume hardly 
expresses. 

The volume appears as one of the series 
Lebensfragen (Life Questions) edited by 
Prof. Weinel, of which some twenty numbers 
have already been issued. It cannot fail to 
give a wider dissemination to the principles 
and aims for which the International Coun- 
cil stands, especially among German-speak- 
ing nations, while its appearance on the eve 
of the next session of the Congress at Berlin 
will inure greatly to the success of that meet- 
ing. To any of our readers who desire to 
give their German friends a comprehensive 
view of the ideals and present status of the 
Liberal Christian movement throughout 
the world, we cordially commend this at- 
tractive little volume. 

We cannot refrain from quoting from its 
preface Prof. Martin Rade’s impressions of 
the session of the Congress he attended in 
Boston:— 

“The Unitarian Church cannot be con- 
sidered as large. In round numbers it 
counts 450 congregations in America, 400 in 
Great Britain and Ireland, 125 in Hungary. 
Its greatest power it has developed in the 
New England States. At the Congress its 
appearance was in every respect brilliant. 
The attendance was twice as great as was 
expected, 2,400 members enrolled themselves, 
the meetings were so crowded that hundreds, 
even thousands, were turned away. Some- 
times parallel sessions were held to obviate 
this necessity... With an enthusiasm which 
we Germans could not arouse for these 
truths during these sessions, everywhere and 
always the Fatherly love of God, brotherly 
love among men, the personal nature of 
religion, freedom, tolerance, and progress 
in religion were proclaimed. Ever new 
testimonies for these great verities flowed 
from the lips of the American and British 
speakers. How heartily, too, the women 
bore witness in the meeting especially con- 
ducted by them, to their zeal for the 
Unitarian movement! There was not an 
enthusiasm which was not enlisted. Through- 
out they praised their good fortune in be- 
longing to a church from which dogmatic 
tyranny was excluded and freedom of faith 
assured. And a church for all that! ... 
Unitarianism to-day lays no undue emphasis 
on its past. It is a religion of the present 
and the future. . .. But, while it praises with 
emotion its Channing, Emerson, Parker, 
and Martineau, it lays even more stress on 
the great spirits who did not belong to its 
‘church,’ but with whom it feels itself to 
be virtually akin,—Milton, Newton, Locke, 
Carlyle, Goethe, Victor Hugo, Browning, 
Tennyson, Tolstoi, George Eliot, Mrs. Hum- 
phry, Ward, George MacDonald, etc. One 
may not quarrel about the witnesses to 
the truth which Unitarianism has gath- 
ered into itself, when one reflects that the 
host of these kindred spirits might easily 
be increased. For since the days of Deism 
a dogmatically unfettered, anti-trinitarian 
Christianity has in manifold developments 
cleared a way for itself, not least in the Ger- 
man idealism and the German theology. 
One would mistake if one were to attribute 
to this Unitarian Church a narrow or sec- 
tarian spirit because of its anti-trinitarian 
creed. Indeed, it possesses no such creed 
in the German-confessional sense, and a 
brotherly attribute towards liberals who 
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belong to Trinitarian fellowship is no more 
dificult to them than a union with the 
Theists of Hindu, Parsee, for Japanese 
origin. On the other hand, what distin- 
guishes them from the free thinkers among 
the religious believers in Germany is their 
churchly tendencies.... The Boston meet- 
ings were filled with prayer, the singing of 
hymns, sermons, and church activities of all 
kinds. ... And in these services of worship, 
in the liturgy and the devotional services, 
the Biblical Christian elements was richly 
represented. The greatest gain from such 
international gatherings the few receive 
who are able to personally attend them. 
The meeting with men whom one heretofore 
had only greeted from afar, whose importance 
one had seen, as it were, only through a veil 
of mist, how valuable, how improving this 
is! I thank the International Congress 
heartily for this fulness of valuable personal 
contacts which it made possible for me, and 
can only hope that the next Congress in 
Berlin may be in this respect equal to its 
predecessors. In any case we Germans 
will until then occupy ourselves actively 
with the value of this international inter- 
course for our church,” 

To these kind and appreciative comments 
of the learned Marburg professor the editor 
adds: “‘When the Congress meets next year 
in Berlin, it will naturally be no more under 
the insignia of Unitarianism, since there 
are in Germany no Unitarian congregations. 
It will unite all free elements in European 
Christianity, and it is hoped many guests 
from America also; and its basis is to be a 
presentation of our free German theology 
and spiritual life. For this reason, also, its 
basic character will remain what it has been, 
—freedom and love, union in all that which 
truly constitutes the essence of Christianity ; 
faith in God, love to man, discipleship 
with Jesus in truth, purity, and goodness.” 
To all of which we respond, Amen! simply 
adding to it a large hospitality to forms of 
religion which are not Christian in name 
or connection—the Jew, the Neo-Buddhist 
and Mohammedan, the Theists of India, the 
Ethical Culturist and free thinkers,—who 
yet display in their lives and express in 
words this same spirit of truth, freedom, 
justice and love which constitutes the 
heart of all true religion, and is the unifying 
bond of our International Council of free 
believers. 

The Hibbert School of Theology, which 
was held this month in the Hall of Balliol 
College, Oxford, was an interdenominational 
gathering which marks the beginning of 
a new era in the religious life of England. 


In a late number we referred to the remark- 
able success of the Hibbert Quarterly Journal 
of Theology. ‘he trustees of the same fund, 
a Unitarian foundation, have now taken 
the initiative in this Summer School of 
Theology, in which men of many different 
church connections participated. 

The list of those present contains many 
eminent names:— 

Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter, principal of Man- 
chester College, Oxford (chairman of the 
executive committee), Prof. S. R. Driver, 
Prof. Percy Gardner, Count Goblet d’Al- 
viella (Brussels), Prof. E. von Dobschutz 
(Strassburg), the Rev. A. J. Carlyle, Univer- 
sity College, and the Rev. G. W. Thatcher, 
Mansfield College (honorary secretaries), the 
Rev. A. L. Lilley (Paddington), Mr. R. R. 
Marett (Exeter College), the Rev. Dr. H. 
Rashdall (New College), Mr. C. C. J. Webb 
(Magdalen College), the Rev. P. H. Wick- 
steed, the Rev. Dr. G. B. Gray (Mansfield 
College), the Rev. Dr. R. H. Charles (Ex- 
eter College), Dr. A. S. Hunt (Queen’s Col- 
lege), the Rev. Prof. K. Lake (Leyden), 
the Rev. Dr. J. E. Odgers (Manchester Col- 
lege), the Principal of Mansfield College, 
and many others. ‘ 

Prof. J. E. Carpenter, head of our Uni- 
tarian Theological School at Oxford, gave 
the opening address. Prof. Percy Gardner 
(Church of England) gave the Inaugural 
Discourse on Modernism. 

Dr. Odgers (Unitarian) held a class which 
was continued daily on the Elements of the 
Textual Criticism of the Greek Testament; 
Mr. C. C. J. Webb lectured on “Revelation 
and Reason’; the Rev. G. H. Box, on 
“Judaism in the Time of Christ”; Dr. R. H. 
Charles, on “The Interpretation of the Apoc- 
alypse”; and Mr. R. R. Marett, “Origin 
and Validity in Religion.” 

Count Goblet d’Alviella (Brussels), the 
famous student of religions, dealt with the 
subject of “The Use of the Comparative 
Method in the History of Religion.” 

The lamented death of Father Tyrrell 
necessitated a change by which the Rev. 
A. L. Lilley, a worthy successor, treated of 
Modernism. Students were present from 
America, India, Australia, and Japan, as 
well as Great Britain. 

The last piece of work done by Miss 
Marian Pritchard of the London! Sunday 
School Society was a service of song dealing 
with the life of Theodore Parker, in which 
the career and principles of that great 
teacher and reformer are simply told; and the 
readings are interspersed with appropriate 
songs and hymns, to be sung by the school 
or congregation. A similar service ‘was 
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published in 1883; but the one just issued 
is an improvement upon it, both musically 
and in the literary text. Next year (1910) 
occurs the one hundredth anniversary of 
Theodore Parker’s birth (Sept. 24, 1810) 
and the fiftieth anniversary of his death 
(May 10, 1860). Many of our Sunday- 
schools will desire to observe one of these 
anniversaries; and this service, which can be 
obtained through our Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, 25 Beacon Street, will ad- 
mirably serve such a purpose. 

It is understood that an organized move- 
ment is on foot by which Parker’s services 
will be recalled next year by commemora- 
tive services to be held by theistic believers 
throughout the world. In the mean time, 
the new edition of his works is making good 
progress, nine volumes being issued or in 
type, and the remaining five in preparation. 

Other new books announced are Philip 
H. Wicksteed’s “The Common Sense of 
Political Economy’; Prof. Henry Jones’ 
“The Working Faith of the Social Reformer” ; 
Prof. F. G, Peabody’s ‘‘The Approach to the 
Social Question’’; and C. J. Loch’s “Charity 
and Social Life’; a new volume of stories 
and poems, by Kipling; and a translation 
of Prof. Emile Boutroux’s brilliant work, 
“Science and Religion in Contemporary 
Philosophy”; and “The Meaning of Truth,” 
a sequel to ‘‘Pragmatism,” by Prof. William 
James. 


New York Letter. 


It is over at last, this celebration! The 
lights are out, and the visitors are fast leav- 
ing the city. The home coming of just 
plain folk has been an unimportant incident. 
From abroad, from mountain and seashore, 
we have drifted in, only to find ourselves in 
a strange city of strangers,—a city where 
for a week there has been ‘‘no more night.” 

The illumination has been the most won- 
derful part of it all. Looking down upon 
city and river from a high building or a 
Jersey hillside, the sight was one to touch 
the imagination. Outlined by gems of 
light, the masses of buildings and the ships 
at anchor on the river looked like creations 
of a city not made with hands. No mere 
words can describe it. 

The second best sight to me; one that 
touched, this time, the heart, was the chil- 
dren’s parade. Saturday was a windy day, 
with intermittent cloud and sunlight. Thou- 
sands of children, with the gold and blue 
colors mingled with the stars and stripes, 
passed through the streets,—a line of flutter- 
ing, beautiful color. The foreign type of 
face was very prevalent, and the swarthy, 
flushed cheeks and the wondering eyes 
somehow gripped the fancy. 

I think a number of children is a sight 
that touches all, as it did Longfellow. ‘‘I, 
nearer to the wayside inn,’’ can never see 
the little expectant faces without resorting 
to my handkerchief! And yet they were 
so magnificent, so gloriously happy. And 
they were all American citizens in the 
making! 

But this is a Unitarian letter, and there 
are several things to say. 

Perhaps the first and best to League 
women just now is the coming-into-the- 
League-again of the Montclair Alliance. 

It has always been a thing of keen regret 
that this Alliance should have found it 
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necessary to withdraw from the mother 
organization. Not only were the women 
of Montclair missed in the League, but it 
was the first real break in the happy chain, 
and it was never a gap that was overlooked 
However, the League did not have to go 
after the Alliance, it just left its doors wide 
open and its welcome ready; and, when the 
Montclair Branch felt that it could, with- 
out neglecting home duties, return, it came 
back and now everything is ‘‘compact and 
comfortable.” Mr. Wiers of Montclair is 
to be one of the speakers of the League this 
winter. 

The report in the New York papers re- 
cently, that Mr. Wright was to resign from 
the Lenox Avenue Church, cast a gloom fur- 
ther than upon that society. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wright are in Europe now, 
but a letter from a member of the church 
says that there is not a shadow of ground 
for the report. Mr. Wright’s people hope 
to have him many years with them. -Mr. 
and Mrs. Wright are expected home the 
middle of October. In the mean time, the 
Alliance of the church has planned a pro- 
gramme of interest for the winter which will 
be announced later. 

Mr. Holmes has been so much before the 
public lately that one wonders how he can 
calmly withdraw and plan a winter campaign 
in his own church; but evidently he has 
found no difficulty in so doing, for affairs 
there are going smoothly, and the work for 
the year arranged. The people have de- 
cided to hold no fair. More and more, 
among our churches, this has been decided 
upon. In most of the societies it has been 
found that people give quite as much di- 
rectly as they do through the wear and tear 
of an annual sale. The Church of the 
Messiah people will, however, have three 
entertainments to raise money for annual 
gifts to the church and to them who need 
help. Mr. Holmes has been in his pulpit 
two Sundays, and the sermons have been 
fine. 

All Souls’ Church, Mr. Slicer’s, has also 
been opened for two Sundays. ‘The Alliance 
of this society begins the middle of No- 
vember, and Mr. Slicer will continue his 
readings from Browning and Emerson. Mr. 
Slicer’s first sermon this season was entitled 
“The Pathfinders.” There was a good 
congregation and many strangers present. 

The Employment Society connected with 
this church will begin its work early in 
November. The society was started in 
1844, the first one of its kind in the city. 
About a hundred women every week are 
given sewing to do. 

The Sewing Mission school also begins 
in November, and meets every Saturday 
morning in the Warren Goddard House. 
The Friendly Aid Society of All Souls’ is 
active all summer. 

Mr. Greenman will leave Yonkers about 
November 1. While he has been on a va- 
cation, the Rev. R. H. Greaves has preached. 

The aim of the Yonkers church this 
winter is to have every woman a member of 
its Alliance. This should be the aim of 
every church, and, if Yonkers succeeds, it 
will be an incentive for all. 

Unity Church in Brooklyn, Mr. Brun- 
dage’s, has met with some delay in its build- 
ing plans. City officials have been slow with 


building permits, and the parish house will. 


not be ready as soon as"theYpeople expected ; 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and corner Franklin 
and Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. a 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America, It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. i 

Address correspondence to the Secrelary, Rey. Lewis 
G. Wilson. - ; 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. ; 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. , , 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig~ 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev: yard faa 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. : 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr, Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. , 

Address contributions to the Tveasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.’’ 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O,. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. “gern 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D. 

Address contributions to the 7yeasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
iS) 


tearns. 
Rev. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff, Secretary. 


National Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. 

President, 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. George E. Adams, Chicago, TIl.; 
Hon. Thomas J. Morris, Baltimore, Md.; Hon. George C. 
Perkins, San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Francis C. Lowell, 
Boston, Mass.; Hon. Marcus P. Knowlton, Springfield, 
Mass.; Alfred T. White, New York. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Richard C. Humphreys, Boston, Mass. 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee, Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, Boston, Mass.; Rev. George H. 
Badge, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Wilson M. Backus, Chi- 
cago, 


National League of Unitarian 
Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909. 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Prof. William H. Carruth, Kansas University, 
Lawrence, Kan. 
Biel 4 Vice-President, Hon. Eben S. Draper, Hopedale, 


ass. 
Second Vice-President, Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, 


a. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, 135 
Broadway, New York as 

Executive Committee: Mr. Courtenay Guild, 41 India 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Mr. Delbert H. Decker, Loan and 
Trust Building, Washington, D.C.; Hon. Dunean U. 
Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla.; Mr. Morton D. Hull, 181 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. et W. Wil ur, 
Board of Trade Building, Portland, Ore.; . Charles W, 
Ames, St. Paul, Minn. 
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but this does not interfere seriously with the 
actual church work, and the future is very 
bright. 

The splendid work done by Mr. Forbes’s 
Society was mentioned lately in a separate 
letter, and the home body of the First Church 
begins its regular activities a little later, 
although the church, like all the others, has 
been opened for two Sundays for services. 

The Second Church, Mr. Dutton’s, has 
had its minister on duty for two weeks. 

On September 26 Mr. Dutton preached 
on “The River and the Great City.’ Mr. 
Dutton did not belittle the celebration that 
was then turning-many heads, but he spoke 
a timely word ‘‘lest we forget,”’ and reminded 
us that the blaze and shouting covered 
much that was unlovely and evil. 

For October Mr. Dutton will preach a 
series of sermons: October 3, ‘‘The Reli- 
gion of all Earnest Men,’ Philosophical; 
October 10, Theological; October 17, So- 
cial; October 24, Personal; October 31, 
“A Double Standard of Moral Currency.” 

At the Wordsworth Club, the Young 
Peoples’ Club, Mr. Dutton will have for his 
subject, “Arthur Hallam and his Life- 
work.” 

Mr. Harvey’s Church at Flatbush has 
opened with very bright prospects, Not 
only is this society beautifully housed now, 
but it sitsin state on Sundays\in its own 
new pews. 

Religion in olden times may have been 
more efficient if it sank in through discom- 
fort and bodily weariness; but the religion 
of the present—and probably of the future— 
takes into its plan for action the creature 
comforts of its thinkers and workers. 

The South Brooklyn Society, Mr. Baker’s, 
is not one which largely leaves the city for 
the summer. It shifts its position according 
to necessity or inclination; but it remains, 
for the most part, in town. Mr. Baker 
took a vacation in July, and Mrs. Baker had 
a, needed rest in August, but the little Hall 
was open all summer, and, while the pastor 
was away, his wife supplied the pulpit. 
During July and August the Alliance did 
not hold meetings, but in early September 
its work was resumed. The Sunday-school 
attendance fell off during the summer months, 
but the children are coming back now. 

On October 2 a group from this Sunday- 
school took part in the procession. The 
group was called ‘‘The Progress of Man- 
kind.” There were many banners carried 
by these little folk; but one, dear to all our 
hearts, bore the words ‘‘Brotherhood of 
Man.” 

Across the river, or under it if you are 
up-to-date, we find the Jersey churches 
open and full of energy and hope. 

The Orange church has been open three 
Sundays. Sunday-school began October 3. 
On the second Tuesday in October the Al- 
liance holds its first session. At this meet- 
ing warm garments for distribution among 
charitable organizations are collected. 

The Passaic society has been much crip- 
pled during the summer by the death of 
Mr. William F. Catterfield. Mr. Catterfield 
was the president of the society, and by his 
fidelity and loyalty to the church “did much 
to strengthen and ‘support it. He was 
superintendent of the Sunday-school, and 
the memory of his courtesy and dignity 
will be a blessed one to his coworkers who 
have resumed the work with loving zeal, 
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feeling that in this way they can best prove 
their devotion to his memory. The Alli- 
ance of the Passaic church began the second 
Friday in October. 

The Rutherford society is happy in again 
having their pastor, Miss Elizabeth Padgham, 
with them. Miss Padgham has _ passed 
successfully through a long, trying illness, 
and is quite recovered. Late in September 
a reception was given to Miss Padgham. 
The church was tastefully decorated, and 
there was a large attendance. 

The Rutherford Alliance held meetings 
all through the summer at the homes of 
members. Hot luncheons were served, and 
the gatherings were well attended. 

The Elizabeth church has sturdily taken 
its place in the ranks now, and ceases to be 
interesting as a baby. It is doing things 
and planning more. Through the summer 
the trustees carried on negotiations with 
three candidates for the position of assist- 
ant minister. The salary available is, of 
necessity, small, and no minister has yet been 
engaged. But the Elizabeth church will 
have one soon, never fear, and an organ, too. 
They want these additions, they feel the 
need of them: so, since other good things 
have come to this brave little sister, these 
things will come also. 

The Elizabeth society is making a crusade, 
in its own country, against late getting into 
church. This is a crusade that should be 
carried on further than Elizabeth. It is 
something of a shock—a pleasant one, to be 
sure—to see at the end of a service a really 
good-sized congregation where, at the be- 
ginning, but empty pews yawned around 
one. During the hymn and prayer belated 
ones crept noiselessly in, but, had they been 
in at the opening, it would have been more 
inspiring. 

The Elizabeth Alliance has arranged for 
a church supper to precede the annual meet- 
ing. This is an excellent way to insure a 
large and enthusiastic attendance. 

The New York League’s representative 
at Chicago is an Elizabeth woman, and her 
report is anticipated with much pleasure. 

And so the winter’s work has begun. Up 
among the hills this summer a certain 
butcher who went his rounds daily said to 
a lady one windy morning, ‘““Do you hear 
what the wind says?” ‘The lady, although 
having had more opportunities for develop- 
ing poetic fancy than the butcher had _ had, 
was forced to admit that she heard nothing 
in the wind. 

“Tt says,” quoth the artist at the cart’s 
tail, “it says, ‘What—have—you—done— 
with—your—summer—wages—oh—oh ?’ ”’ 

And I ask in humble imitation, ‘‘ What 
are we going to do with the summer’s gain 
of strength and rest and peace, and memories 
of love and beauty?” 1 Als ie 


The Tuckerman School. 


The Thursday lecture, October 14, at 
10.30 will be given by Mr. C. C. Carstens, 
secretary of the Massachusetts Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 

Dr. Crooker’s second lecture will be given 
at 10.30, Saturday, the 16th, on “‘ Unitarians 
in England to 1800.” Single admission 
tickets may be obtained at the hall on ap- 
plication. It is hoped that many will wish 
to hear all the lectures in this course and 
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obtain a season ticket which may be used in 
this or in any course desired. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Chicago. 


The Unitarian Sunday-School Society has 
carried its meetings into the West. It 
knows the conditions right well, and appre- 
ciates them. So the experience at Chicago 
of the National Conference Sessions was 
nothing new. I have the pleasure to re- 
port what was the outcome of the assembly 
last week, viewed from my standpoint. 

The zeal and enterprise of Mr. Geo, H. 
Ellis provided a “Christian Register train,” 
by which many of us journeyed to Chicago, 
enjoying the smooth transportation and 
the happy companionship of coworkers. 
When we arrived at our destination, we were 
ready to enjoy the sermon by Rev. Mr. 
Pierce of Washington. From that time on 
the programme unrolled, with evident pleas- 
ure to those in attendance. The number 
on hand was excellent, measuring the nu- 
merical array by what ought to be expected. 
The East did well, on the whole, and the 
West furnished many delegates from re- 
mote places. 

Called away, as I was, by a funeral sum- 
mons, I did not have the privilege of par- 
ticipating in several important meetings. 
If the same spirit I found was{perpetuated 
through the week, there was no lack of inter - 


Deaths. 


FULLER.—At Augusta, Me., Sept. 23, 1909, Hannah 
Bridge Fuller, in her seventy-fourth year. 


Daughter of Eben Fuller, one of the founders of the 
Unitarian Church in Augusta, and Eliza Williams, one 
of the organizers of the Howard Benevolent Union, Miss 
Hannah Fuller was born into an inheritance of generous 
sympathy in many and varied interests. Faithful to her 
inheritance she took her mother’s place in the Howard 
Benevolent Union, through which, for some thirty 
years, she has been related to the poor of our city as an 
approachable friend. Like her father, Miss Fuller has 
given loyal and generous support to the Unitarian Church 
of Augusta and to the cause of liberal religion. Both in 
the work of the church and in charitable work outside the 
church, her devotion has been unfailing. She leaves us 
the memory of a rich and serviceable life, which continues 
its serviceableness in the very memory which it has 
left us, E, M.S. 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 


J. 8. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station. 
Personal attention given to all Funeral, Cre- 


mation and Cemetery arrangements. 
The price of each casket is plainly marked. 
Established prices for all work. 
Advice and information given. _ 
Complete equipment in every particular, Chapel 
for funeral services without charge. 
GEO. H. WATERMAN, President. 
FRANK 8S. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 
Telephone, Roxbury 72. 
Marconi or Cable address, ‘‘ Undertaker, Boston.” 


OSITION as hotsekeeper or attendant by an 
American widow (35 years) where she can have her 
daughter (9 years) with her. Best of references. Apply 
H.A.C., Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


FREE BUILDING LOTS for Unitarian settlers. 
Fine climate, purest water, graded schools, s5-cent trolley to 
Richmond, 4% miles; Unitarian society, chapel, settled min- 
ister, no debt. Write E.S, Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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Write’ for handsome booklet of the plain Cabinet Glenwood 
Coal, Wood or Gas range to Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 
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est. Naturally, we did not make any im- 
portant impression on Chicago itself. It is 
a city full of issues and objects, which drown 
the affairs of a denomination such as ours. 
The reporters are seeking for sensational 
subjects: wanting those, they are silent. 
We did not offer any spectacular scenes or 
any morbid topics. 

There was observable a wholesome, sane 
temper among those who really represented 
the denomination. Thoughtful and upbuild- 
ing statements were approved, and yet there 
was perfect freedom allowed for all views 
and for all criticisms. Each department of 
our united work had opportunity to present 
its cause, and to proclaim its appeal for 
support. 

The Sunday-School Society had its place 
on Tuesday evening, with a list of speakers, 
who stated the large, significant phases of 
religious education to a responsive audience. 
I had occasion then to say, and I repeat it 
now, that in some respects this subject was 
the most important of the week. ‘To those 
who are not distracted by personal bias or 
by official obligations the serious nature of 
this subject must come home. Two leading 
arguments cannot be dismissed,—the im- 
perative need, at the present time, of all 
good citizens, to give attention to the 
strengthening of character in the young, 
and to prepare these life-workers for duty 
and sacrifice. Next, the future of our church 
and cause. If we are to havea continuance, 
it must be through the loyalty and service 
of those coming after us. On these long 


but essential lines, the speakers of Tuesday 
evening took their convincing way. 

Liberalism is in the air; its voice is heard 
at every turn of private and public affairs; 
of this there can be no doubt. ‘The supreme 
question with us of the Unitarian faith is 
one of action, wise action, with regard to 
fulfilling our part in the organization of 
forces, in the realization of principles, in 
the wise handling of our resources. 

Education is a great watchword of a free 
country like ours, and we must do our 
part to prove that religious education ranks 
among the foremost needs of the times. Of 
all denominations, ours should be first in 
this grand work. 

Epwarp A. Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Hospitality during the Fair. 


In accordance with the custom of several 
years past, and in order that unions from a 
distance may be represented by sending 
helpers to assist at the Biennial Fair of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, to be held 
October 28-29 at the Vendome, the Boston 
Federation extends the hospitality of its 
members on Thursday and Friday nights to 
those helpers who cannot conveniently return 
home. 

Will any assistants who desire to avail 


themselves of this hospitality kindly com- 
municate with Miss Emily I. Hargrave, No. 
8 Addison Street, Chelsea Mass., before Octo- 
ber 15, specifying which night they desire 
entertainment or if for both nights. 


Pilgrim Federation. 


The Pilgrim Federation meeting was held 
in West Bridgewater, Mass., on Thursday 
evening, September 23. Mr. Harold Lyon 
welcomed the federation, after which fol- 
lowed a short service of prayer and song. 

The secretary’s report was read and ap- 
proved. In the absence of the treasurer 
his report was omitted. West Bridgewater, 
Bridgewater, and Brockton reported the 
progress of their unions. Miss Ada Parker 
and Mr. Arnold reported for the committee 
in charge of the federation table at the fair. 
The request was made that each member 
be responsible for at least two articles. 
Volunteers were called for to serve at the 
table and several responded. 

The play committee reported that no 
action had been taken as yet, but a play is 
being considered with probably the same 
performers as last year. 

It was voted that a committee of three be 
appointed to visit all unions in the federa- 
tion, for the purpose of interesting those 
members who do not take an active part in 
the work at_present. 

A letter was read from the Boston Federa- 
tion; and there were several members who 
thought they would attend a meeting in 
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Boston, if it were held December 11. The 
collection was then taken, and the business 
meeting adjourned, after which Mr. Lyon 
introduced Rev. Charles B. Ames of Quincy, 
who gave an interesting talk on ‘‘Human 
Progress.”’ 

A social hour followed, and, in order that 
members might become better acquainted, 
each one was tagged with his own name and 
the name of his town. Games and refresh- 
ments brought to a close one of the most 
delightful meetings of the year.” 

HELEN I. Kern, Secretary. 


South Middlesex Federation. 


The annual business meeting of the 
South Middlesex Federation will be held in 
the Unitarian Church, Winchester (Metcalf 
Union, hosts), Sunday, October 10, from 
4 P.M. to 6 p.m. and from 7 P.M. to 8 P.M. 

A large attendance is greatly desired, as 
there is considerable business of general 
interest, in addition to the election of officers. 

The question for the roll-call is, ‘‘ What 
Plan has your Union for the Ensuing Year?” 
The general subject for the afternoon is, 
“The New Generation of Unitarians.” Rev. 
Harry Lutz, delegate of the federation to 
the National Conference, will speak on ‘‘The 
New Generation at the National Confer- 
ence’; the president of the Boston Federa- 
tion will speak on “‘ What the New Genera- 
tion of Unitarians can do for their Church” ; 
Mr. Joseph A. Harwood of the North Mid- 
dlesex Federation will speak on ‘The 
Responsibilities of the New Generation of 
Unitarians”; and Mr. Frederic G. Melcher 
will cover “The Civic Opportunity of the 
New Generation of Unitarians.”’ 

Metcalf Union will be the hosts for the 
social hour, and Rev. Elmer S. Forbes will 
preach at the evening session, Rev. William I. 
Lawrance leading the devotional service and 
pronouncing the benediction. 

Several bodies of young people within the 
district have been asked to join in this 
meeting, and it is hoped they may be heard 
from. ‘The executive committee urges a 
large and enthusiastic attendance. 

JOSEPHINE BRUORTON, 
Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The first regular meeting of the Monday 
Club will be held at 25 Beacon Street, on 
October 11, at 11 AM. The Rev. B. R. 
Bulkeley will preside. There will be a 
symposium on ‘“‘Impressions of the National 
Conference.’ The appointed speakers are 
the Revs. Frederic J. Gauld, Harry Lutz, 
and William I. Lawrance. Discussion open 
to all. 

Meetings. 

Tae CoNnNECTICUL VALLEY SUNDAY 
ScHoot Unron.—Trhe fall meeting was held 
in All Souls’ Church, Greenfield, Mass., on 
Tuesday, September 21. The afternoon ses- 
sion opened with an address on ‘The Edu- 
cational Sunday-school,”’ by Mrs. D. M. 
Wilson, after discussion of which depart- 
mental meetings were held. After supper, 
served by the women of the church, Rev. J. 
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Coleman Adams of the Hartford Universalist 
Church spoke upon “Childhood in ‘Three 
Tenses.” Fifty-one delegates from fifteen 
Sunday-schools were present. 


; Churches. 

Orrawa, CanADA—The Church of our 
Father: This church in Canada’s capital 
has not yet secured a permanent minister in 
succession to the Rev. Henry Goodwin 
Smith, who resigned last April. It resumed 
regular services, however, after the summer 
vacation, on September 12, without any ap- 
parent abatement of interest. The Rev. 
Henry H. Woude preached, with much ac- 
ceptance, on that and the following Sunday; 
and on the evening of the Wednesday inter- 
vening gave a critical and dramatic lecture 
on Shakespeare’s “‘Merchant of Venice.” 
He was followed on the two succeeding 
Sundays by the Rev. D. Roy Freeman and 
the Rev. C. W. Casson, the former pastor. 
None of these gentlemen are candidates for 
the vacant pastorate. It is hoped that a 
regular minister may be obtained before 
the New Year for this post, which is, after 
Montreal and Toronto, the most important 
of the Liberal Church in Canada. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association:— 


Already acknowledged. . .. $8,411.12 
Sept. 2. Isles of Shoals Summer meetings . fe 13.67 
13. Lay Centre, Lethbridge, Can.. 5.00 

14. Society in Detroit, » Mich. . sana 50.00 

14. A Friend “aan 2,500.00 

zo. A Friend . * Sear 1.00 

27. Society in Petersham, Mass. ..... 109.00 

28. Horace Davis, San Francisco, C Cal. 500.00 
Leyla OR 3.00 
$11,592.79 


Francis H. Lincoun, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Subsidies. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

In one of your “‘Brevities” this week you 
say aptly that it will some day be considered 
infamous for any one ‘‘in Congress to press 
fora bill which shall confer special privi- 
leges upon industry of one kind or individuals 
of one class.” I like that. But another 
“Brevity” goes on to say that every patriot 
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ought to demand that Congress shall take 
steps to create a merchant marine. I say 
again, “Good!” so far as this means that 
Congress should remove artificial barriers 
that now prevent the growth of this splen- 
did industry. But your ‘‘Brevity” has a 
strange snapper at the end; namely, the 
suggestion of “‘ship-subsidies.” Is not this 
exactly what lobbyists and the representa- 
tives of special interests have been seeking 
for years, in order to ‘‘confer special privi- 
leges upon industry of one kind’? 

CHARLES F. DOLE. 

JAMAICA PLAIN, Mass. 

[We do not think that this belongs to the 
same class with the other protected interests. 

Eprror. | 


The Joy of Liberty. 


To know the joy of liberty one must 
have been once enslaved and must now be 
free. This is the joy that the Unitarian 
faith has brought to thousands of minds 
that were once held in the bondage of be- 
lief. It has revealed both the possibility 
and the privilege of freedom in religion. 
It has shown that only the free soil can be 
truly religious and that only the free mind 
can really progress. To develop one must 
be free,—free to think and act and decide. 
And with this freedom comes joy un- 
speakable.—Paragraph Pulpit. 


Governor Deneen of Illinois has signed 
a bill which provides that “‘it shall be the 
duty of every teacher in a public school 
to teach the pupils honesty, kindness, 
justice, and moral courage.”’ 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 

Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. i. Slocum, 7 reas, 
Parker. B. Field, Superintendent, 
277 Tremont St., oston. 


The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


best. 


Thirty years ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 
You can be even surer of that to-day. 


In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 


Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 

No matter what the name, you get in amy Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter of a century. 

No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a special Po 
model for your special needs—heavy machines for business, 
machines for racing, Chainless Mechines for all-around service, sturdy 
little machines for young folks. 

Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wrong. 

Scary were robably a Pope agent in yourtown. But write and tell us just 

ind of a wheel you want, what price you want to pay, ete., and 
weal send you full particulars, with catalogue. 


Pope MidlifaGturing Co. 


light 


Hartford Conn. 
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Pleasantrics, 


We are not commanded to forgive our 
friends, but there are times when the omission 
of that command seems an oversight — Minna 
Ferrell Johnson. 


The flea and the fly got caught in the flue, 
And what should the poor things do? 
“Vet us fly,” said the flea; 
“Let us flee,’’ said the fly; 
So they fled through a flaw in the flue. 


A dear little girl of three had been taught 
to say ‘“‘mother”’ and not ‘““mamma.” She 
did her best. A little visitor at breakfast 
called for ‘‘marmalade.’’ The home child 
said,‘ You mustn’t say ‘marmalade.’ You 
must say ‘muvverlade.’’’—Pacific Unitarian. 


“Friend,” asked a traveller, who had lost 
his way, “where is Mugg River? I expected 
to find it somewhere along here, but I don’t 
see any signs of it.” ‘Mugg River, sir,’’ 
said the man in the doorway of the log cabin, 
pointing to a dry gully a short distance 
ahead, “has been postponed this year on 
account of the weather.” 


“Pardon my ignorance,” said the lady 
passenger to the captain of the big ship, 
“but how do you manage to find your way 
across the trackless ocean?” ‘‘By means of 
the compass, madam,” answered the cap- 
tain. ‘The needle invariably points to the 
north.” ‘‘But,’’ queried the lady passenger, 
“suppose you wish to go south?” 


It is said that Holmes kept on hand a 
little pile of autograph extracts from his 
writings, and when a visitor had stayed 
long enough, the poet would expedite his 
departure by kindly handing him one of 
these extracts, asking him to take it as a 
keepsake. “They can’t stop after that, 
however tough,’ he said. “TI call the ex- 
tracts my lubricant; it greases the way to 
send them off.” 


In a book about games for boys, Miss 
Sedgw ck mentioned marbles among the 
rest. A gentleman of New York wrote en- 
treating her to substitute kites “because 
marbles were immoral, as by betting they 
involved an appeal to God, as did cutting 
and dealing cards, it being all regulated by 
the interposition of Providence.” ‘‘So,” said 
a neighbor, “is cutting wood, especially 
Billy Brogan’s; for, when he lifts up his axe, 
Heaven only knows where it will strike.” 


One of the campers had done something 
peculiarly idiotic, and the dean said, ‘‘ Dick 
reminds me of Thomas’s colt.” ‘What 
about Thomas’s colt ?’’ asked Dick, cheer- 
fully. ‘‘Why,’ the dean responded readily, 
“where I lived in Maine when I was a boy 
an old man named Thomas raised horses. 
He once put out to pasture a colt, which had 
been fed from its birth in a box stall and 
watered at the trough in the yard. The 
pasture lay across a small river, and in the 
middle of the day the colt swam the stream 
to go up to the barn-yard for a drink of 
water.” 


“A business communication in Arabic 
reached a Manchester firm,” says the 
Marine Revew, ‘‘and, when translated by 
a Syrian interpreter, proved to contain a 
request for the price of coppering ‘two 
water sheep’ of certain given dimensions. 
The translator was confident of his version, 
but admitted that he did not know what 
water sheep could be. For the moment 
even the principals of the firm to whom the 
communication was addressed were puzzled, 
until it struck some one that this was the 
nearest synonym in the vocabulary of a 
pastoral people for hydraulic rams.” 


The Christian Register 


BIGELOW 
KENNARD 
zAND CO$ 


ONE HUNDRED 
DOLLARS 
will purchase a 
GENTLEMAN'S WATCH 
which we guarantee to 
be the best time-keeper 
for the money. It is made 
in 18 kt case, adjusted 
with parts interchange- 
able and bears our name. 


sWASHINGTON S$? 


Educational. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 


address the President, 
F.C. SOUTHWORTH. 


Antique Views ofy¢ 
Towne of Boston 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


86 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


LONDON 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
University SECTION OF WorRcESTER, Mass, 

a3d Year. Superior preparation for New England 

Colleges. Certificate for Vassar. Scholarships. General 

and Special Courses. Gymnasium, field sports. Perma- 

nent home if needed. Illustrated Booklet. 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


is available in a high-grade girls’ boarding and 
day school near Boston. College certificate priv- 
ilege. Address, for particulars, Scholarship, Box 
167, Boston. 


'THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


A school where boys are taught to be self- 
reliant. Individual instruction, Thorough 
preparation for college or scientific schools. 
Athletic training. or catalogue, address 
Everett Starr Jones, Hea aster, 
Box AA, West Newton, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School for both sexes. 
Tuition and Board, $250 a year. Courses in Business and 
Domestic Science. New Gymnasium. New Separate Dor- 
mitories. College Certificate. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


TARRYTOWN, New York. 


For Boys. O: tate of 80 
Hackley School acres in the hills a Westehanae 


County. Upper School prepares for all colleges and 
scientific schools. Lower School receives boys 10 to 14 
years old. Fall term begins Sept. 22, 1909. Buildings 
open for inspection during summer. For catalogue, 
address WALTER B. Gace, Headmaster, Box 780. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL or 


BOYS 
Elementary, Advanced, and Forestry Classes, 


Summer Course in FORESTRY 
TUTORING, 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B. Box 639, Duxbury Mas« 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


‘Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


For sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 272 Congress Street, Boston 


Printers 


